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I agree, Mr. Hammett, that Soviet Russia Today should 
keep going—and growing. 


Here is my contribution of $ (in [Jcheck [] money 
order [] currency to Keep David in there, fighting! 
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A Proper Rebuke 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Your magazine grows better and better. The 
cover on the August issue is delightful. But 
who should get the credit for it? Don’t you 
think the author of this appealing illustration 
deserves a better fate than anonymity? The 
little girl’s figure is really fine . . . the strongly 
upraised arm holding the flowers, the “whizz” 
of her wind-blown hair and scarf, the free 
swing of her skirt, and the purposeful stride 
of her chubby little legs, all contribute to an 
impression of something clean, fresh, and bold. 
Congratulations to the unnamed artist! 

Mrs. Eugene von Prussing 
Alameda, Calif. 


We agree whole-heartedly and we apologize 
for ‘what was a rude oversight. The artist is 
Vladimir Lebedev, and the illustration was 
the cover design for a book by the well-known 
Soviet poet, Samuel Marshak. The artist and 
the poet have been working in close cooperation 
for many years—Ed. 


A Letter to Americans 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I am sending you some reflections that I 
think may be of interest to American readers. 

I have noticed that some surprise has been ex- 
pressed in America as to why our Russian thea- 
ters stage few contemporary American and 
foreign plays. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here that Russians 
show keen interest in and often great admira- 
tion for foreign literature, and that this has 
always been the case. 

The books of Louisa Alcott brightened my 
childhood and I think Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
with her Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was the first of 
your authors to make me cry; the music of 
Longfellow’s poetry sounded in my ears, and I 
was thrilled by Edgar Allan Poe and Walt 
Whitman. I travelled through Spain with a 
volume of Washington Irving. To this day I 
keep in touch with American literature. 

Looking back on your plays from 1944 and 
1945, I find some interesting things among 
them—touching plays like 1 Remember Mama, 
subtle satire like The Late Mr. Apley, profound 
human sentiment as in A Hasty Heart, the 
very amusing Harvey, and so on. These plays 
are built around individual problems, and I can 
understand that they are excellent entertain- 
ment and gave you a chance to spend the eve- 
ning pleasantly and forget the hardships and 
difficulties of wartime. 

America took a great and noble part in the 
world war; she gave her sons in that war. We 
remember this; we know it well. Now the 
war is over. Those of you who have returned 
home to America have not found ruined towns 
or demolished villages; your parents and chil- 
dren were not killed in bombings and bom- 
bardments, nor did they suffer siege; your 
fellow-citizens were not burned alive in fur- 
naces specially built for the purpose. But we 
did suffer all these things. 

We feel it is our right, our sacred duty, to 
restore ail that has been ruined, to give back 
to our children the happiness they missed. 
From the old writer to the young girl on the 
collective farm, from the white-haired professor 
to the schodlboy, we must all think of one 
thing: how to rebuild swiftly the wrecked 





towns, how to provide shelter for millions left 
homeless, how to restore the ruined factories. 
The country néeds to be rehabilitated, and not 
only that: the level of her economic and cul- 
tural development must be raised. Therefore 
everything that comes from the pen of the 
Russian writer, and particularly of the drama- 
tist, must spur on, inspire and point the way. 

This does not mean that our theater rejects 
the literature of other countries. Several for- 
eign plays are being performed here at present. 
They are Fletcher’s The Tamer Tamed, Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It, Lope de Vega’s El 
Maestro de Danzar, Calderon’s La Dama Du- 
ende, and Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. Some 
modern plays can be seen at our theaters too. 

Two distinct trends exist in politics and in 
literature in America—the progressive and the 
reactionary. It is natural that our young Soviet 
Union should be in sympathy with the first and 
reject the other. Only those plays in which we 
are awire of the pulse of the people, only those 
which, in expressing the feelings of an individ- 
ual, can evoke an echo in the heart of the spec- 
tator, will find response in Russia. 


Tatiana Shchepkina-Coopernik, 
Merited Art Worker 


Moscow, USSR. 


Praises Jerome Davis’ Book 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Having just finished Jerome Davis’ Behind 
Soviet Power 1 want to tell you how pleased 
I am. with it. He gives one an understanding 
of the history and development of the Soviet 
Union which no other writer seems to have 
done so well. Our background being what it 
is, we are unable to see always with clarity 
what the problems are and how they have 
found it best to cope with them. He has 
corrected false impressions which have been 
deliberately given to us. 

For anyone already not violently prejudiced, 
it is most valuable and it can’t help but affect 
the antagonisms being fostered by our press. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Ashley 
Wabash, Ind. 


Selling Back Issues of SRT 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I have the following numbers of Soviet 
Russia Today in good condition, all with covers 
and suitable for binding, which I wish to sell: 

June 1941; Octodber and November 1942; 
also 1943-4-5-6-7 complete to date. 

I would be pleased to correspond with any- 
one interested in these copies. 

R. F. Harris 


1737 Sichel Street, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Suggests SRT for Schools 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

One year of enlightenment has been mine 
through Soviet Russia Today. It remains “must” 
reading. I wish it could be made a “must” in 
our high schools for a year, then we could for- 
get World War III. 

A R. Thomas 


Boise, Idaho 


Our Cover: A future Soviet pianist, ten- 
year-old Natash Sanovich, attends a special 
music school in Moscow for talented children. 
Unless otherwise indicated, photos in this issue 
are from Sovfoto. 
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The Nations Meet at Flushing Meadow 


NCE AGAIN FLusHinc MEADow BECOMES THE FOCUS OF MEN’S 
hopes as fifty-five nations gather there for the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. The American people will watch eagerly for 
any sign that our government is prepared to change its course 
of opposing the Soviet Union at every point and seek agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on the major issues that will come 
before the Assembly. For American-Soviet agreement is the 
key to all the problems that beset the world today. 

Recent actions of our government in the field of foreign 
affairs do not augur well for any such change in our policy, 
nor do the statements on the eve of the Assembly session by 
Secretary Marshall and John Foster Dulles, who is one of the 
delegates. We seem rather to be bent on consolidating our 
position in the drive for American world domination. Sec- 
retary Marshall has stressed the role of the American people 
in making our foreign policy. With sufficient pressure from 
the people of America, since a Presidential election year looms 


ahead, uncompromising exposition of the bankruptcy of our. 


present policy and by the stubborn facts of life itself, changes 
and modifications can still be effected. 

We achieved a virtual war alliance at Rio. The Latin 
American countries were bluntly told that they could not 
expect American economic aid since the problems of Europe 
came first. According to the provisions of the pact signed 
at the inter-American conference each of the American Re- 
publics would be committed to joint action with the United 
States in case of armed attack anywhere within the inter- 
American region which, according to Senator Vandenberg, 
runs from pole to pole and could be interpreted to include any 
section of the world where the United States might acquire 
bases. Perhaps the acceptance of this pact by the smaller Latin 
American nations under the invitation of their powerful 
neighbor was not as smooth a matter as our statesmen would 
have us believe. And when the full implications become clear 
of a further provision committing all these nations to common 
action if anything occurs in any other part of the world which 
the United States might consider as a threat to the peace of 
the Western Hemisphere it may be that it will not be so easy 
to keep the American Republics in line. 

At Paris, too, Uncle Sam’s genial Santa Claus mask is off. The 
sixteen nations conferring on the Marshall Plan were led to 
believe that it was up to them simply to draw up the balance 
sheet of what they could do to help themselves, then to write 
‘a letter to Santa setting forth their needs. But no sooner had 
they announced that their needs would reach some 30 billion 
American dollars than American intervention made itself felt. 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, William L. 
Clayton, rushed to Paris and cracked the whip. The bill of 
needs was scaled down to 18 billion dollars, and the strings at- 
tached to Uncle Sam’s money bags took the shape of a strong, 
revived Germany dominating the economy of Western Europe. 

On the initiative of the United States, the Anglo-American 
plan to raise the level of production in Western Germany to 
what it was in 1936 has been announced. Steel output is to 
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be raised to 10,000,000 tons a year and European countries 
must give up any idea of strengthening their own industrial 
base and use their American dollars to purchase from the 
revived cartel dominated industries of Germany. With Amer- 
ica in control of the financing of a restored German economy 
Britain, unable to foot the bill herself, must accept American 
control. General Lucius Clay has ordered an end to the British 
plan for nationalization of German industry. Under the 
United States plan for stepping up Ruhr coal production, the 
Germans themselves will take over the operation of the coal 
mines under a U.S.-British control group. The objections of 
the French Government, which so far has refused to merge 
its zone in Germany with those of America and Britain, have 
been ignored. Britain also has good reason to fear the revival 
of Germany but so far, under pressure from Bevin, has strung 
along although British resentment at home is increasing. 

Thus the United States has unilaterally scrapped the Pots- 
dam agreement which envisaged the cooperation of the USSR, 
Britain and France to establish a unified democratic Germany 
with no power ever again to wage aggressive war, with inter- 
national control of the Ruhr, decartelization, and an industry 
capable of meeting the needs of its own people and aiding in 
European reconstruction, while those nations which suffered 
from German aggression were guaranteed an industrial de- 
velopment assuring their independence from foreign control. 
We summarily rejected a Soviet protest against the violation 
of the Potsdam provisions on Germany. 

This is the policy which was pursued after World War I, 
rebuilding Germany as a bulwark against the Soviet Union, 
and supporting reactionary governments to contain her. That 
policy failed and boomeranged against its supporters. The 
relation of forces in the world is very different today, with the 
Soviet Union despite all its war losses more powerful than 
ever and with friendly instead of hostile governments along 
its western borders. Indeed, those countries which, realizing 
the full implications of the Truman-Marshall doctrine (for 
they are one and the same thing) refused to participate in the 
Paris conference, are already in a more satisfactory situation 
than those marked as part of a new cordon sanitaire. Their 
trade agreements with each other and the Soviet Union with 
their barter provisions for needed raw materials and goods, 
are serving their actual reconstruction requirements. 

Already it is clear that the situation in Western Europe is 
so bad that financial aid must be available long before the 
regular session of Congress, nor: is there any assurance as to 
how far a special session, if called, would go to meet the real 
needs of Europe in view of America’s own internal difficul- 
ties, and pressure from some circles to concentrate on Japan 
as a more reliable base for expansionist plans than Europe. 

The growing dissatisfaction of the American people with 
Administration policies is highlighted by the response to 
Henry A. Wallace’s vigorous and constructive attacks on those 
policies in both domestic and foreign affairs. 

Speaking at Madison Square Garden on September 11 under 


the auspices of the Progressive Citizens of America, Mr. 
Wallace charged that “the present war-with-Russia policy is a 


propaganda weapon of reactionary capital,” that our foreign 
policy is being directed and curried out by a group of invest- 
ment bankers and military men “whose essential interests are 
quite different from those of the average citizen,” and that 
this policy “defends reaction in the name of freedom.” 

Wallace declared that present administration policies bear 
no resemblance to the policies of international cooperation 
inaugurated by Franklin D. Roosevelt and that Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s thinking guides our foreign policy today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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Lest there be any doubt in anyone’s mind regarding the 
nature of Mr. Hoover’s thinking, he spelled it out in a recent 
issue of the American Magazine in an article by Sidney Shal- 
lett. The author of the article states that Hoover still does 
not believe that it was necessary for the United States to enter 


the war. Said Mr. Hoover to him: 


My theory is that if we had kept out of the immediate 
conflict, we could have put our sword on the table, with our 
economic resources intact, and made a decent peace when the 
time for peacemaking came. I never believed Britain was in 
danger of defeat. When Germany attacked Russia, it made 
a British victory possible. And we never would have been 
attacked by the Japanese if we had not given them provo- 
cation.... 

If, as Mr. Wallace said, the philosophy of this man continues 
to dominate our policy, we shall indeed have sacrificed in 


vain. 


Issues Before the UN Assembly 


ALESTINE IS ONE OF THE VITAL QUESTIONS THAT WILL COME 

before the Assembly. It is fortunate that this question is now 
being tackled through a United Nations Commission. The 
events in Palestine and the shameful Exodus incident have 
tragically dramatized the British failure and placed the issue 
squarely on the conscience of the world. Both the majority 
and minority reports of the U.N. Commission, which space 
does not permit us to analyze fully, have some good points 
and some bad. It is to be hoped that these will be corrected 
in further consideration of the problem. There must be a so- 
lution in which neither British imperial interests nor Ameri- 
can oil companies are the decisive factor. The first pre- 
requisite is the ending at once and completely of the British 
mandate. America has not yet announced her stand, but Soviet 
delegate Gromyko has proposed a solution that we would do 
well to support. He has proposed a federated, democratic co- 
equal Jewish-Arab state as the most desirable plan, but, if 
that is unworkable due to the situation created by the British, 
suggests the alternative of partition into two independent states, 
with full recognition of the democratic rights of both Arab 
and Jewish peoples, and immediate provision for the entry of 
those Jews who wish to emigrate to Palestine. 

The Balkan question will be pushed by the United States. 
Having failed to secure passage in the Security Council of its 
resolution ordering Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cease 
helping Greek guerrilla forces—although there is no proof 
that such help has been given—the U.S. will raise this issue 
before the Assembly. This move is designed to pin on these 
countries and the Soviet Union the onus of intervention in 
Greek affairs, while flagrantly and openly intervening ourselves 
and preparing to add American troops to the armed support 
we are already giving in pursuance of the Truman doctrine. 

The veto question will be raised and there is a move on 
foot sponsored by Argentina to call a general U.N. conference 
to abolish the Security Council veto power. While it seems 
clear that the United States will not advocate abolition of 
the veto, Secretary Marshall hinted in his pre-Assembly speech 
that we will offer changes in the utilization of U.N. machin- 
ery which suggest some move toward circumventing the Se- 
curity Council. Many Americans are confused at what is 
constantly referred to as Soviet abuse of the veto power. It 
Should be borne in mind, however, that all the hullabaloo 
about the veto has been raised largely to whip up anti-Soviet 
senument and to obscure the actual issues involved. Time and 
again votes have been forced on issues on which agreement 
has not been reached in order to deliberately provoke the 
Soviet veto, The Soviet insistence on the unanimity principle, 
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which is the more correct name for the veto, means simply 
that they feel the real function of the Security Council is to 
reach agreement among the member nations, and that dis- 
cussion should continue until a solution acceptable to all of 
them can be reached. A careful examination of Soviet vetoes 
will reveal that the USSR in her use of the veto has prevented 
action contrary to the fundamental principles of the United 
Nations. By refusing on numerous occasions even to consider 
proposals brought forward by the USSR, the United States 
has also constantly exercised veto power of another sort. 
Disarmament and atomic energy control will be among the 
most vital problems before the Assembly. In rejecting the 
American-supported proposals of the atomic energy commis- 
sion, Mr. Gromyko has pointed out that their main defect 
consists in their insistence on establishing an international 
control agency before the main question of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons as an instrument of destruction has been 
solved. In her article in our August issue, Mary van Kleeck 
pointed out that the core of the dispute is the failure to sepa- 
rate the atomic bomb as a weapon of destruction from atomic 
energy as a creative force in the world. Mr. Gromyko always 
makes this distinction. If the use of atomic energy for war 
purposes is not outlawed before control is established, then 
control of atomic energy in a Commission dominated by the 
United States, is tantamount to the establishment of a world 
atom trust, with the United States in a position to dictate the 
extent to which other countries could develop atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. The Soviet proposals, Mr. Gromyko 
explained, “contain a comprehensive program of control and 
inspection which, if adopted, could insure a strict implemen- 
tation by states of the prohibition of atomic weapons and 





A CALL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


OVEMBER of this year marks two important events: the 

Thirtieth Anniversary of the founding of the Soviet Union 
and the Fourteenth Anniversary of the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and the USSR. 

Three full decades have now passed since the Russian people 
broke with autocracy and set their eyes on democratic goals. A 
country which was backward and illiterate and rightly called a 
prison-house of nations has become a united family of nations 
whose influence for progress is being felt throughout the world. 
In the fields of education, industry, science and culture, this vast 
effort to build a free and prosperous nation has written an in- 
spiring chapter in the long history of man’s ceaseless struggle for 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness . . . 

For the past five years, the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship has commemorated each autumn the joint 
anniversaries of the founding of the Soviet Union and the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. Hundreds of thousands of Americans have joined in 
these annual expressions of unity and good-will. 

This year these meetings, to be held in various key-cities across 
the country, provide a special opportunity for the rededication of 
ourselves to that great hope of our generation—“One World,” in 
which all nations, whatever their economy, shall live together in 
mutual respect and genuine brotherhood. The success of these 
rallies will be an evidence of the support that Americans, from 
plain citizens to leading statesmen, are prepared to give to poli- 
cies which will express the faith that the United States and the 
Soviet Union can, and must, live and work together. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship invites 
all community groups and individuals to participate in the hold- 
ing of these anniversary occasions, Let us make the months of 
October and November, when the United Nations will be hold- 
ing their forthcoming session, the time for America to let its 
voice be heard for world peace and security on the basis of co- 
operation and good-will between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Let us reaffirm and strengthen the ties of friendship 
which unite these two great countries! 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
The Rev. William Howard Melish, 


Chairman 





would also insure the use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only.” 

The Soviet Union will undoubtedly bring forward such 
questions as the failure of the United Nations to consider the 
Egyptians’ demand for the withdrawal of British troops, the 
failure to take any effective action against Franco, and the 
lack of action to end the Dutch war on Indonesia. 

The decisions reached by the General Assembly have the 
force of recommendations only. But in the present atmos- 
phere of world tension the deliberations at Flushing Meadow 
will have a decisive bearing on the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference on the peace with Germany that will follow. They 
can doom it to failure, or pave the way for its success. The 
taking effect of the peace treaties with the former German 
satellites, Italy, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland, 
ratified on August 29 by the Soviet Government, is an im- 
portant milestone in the making of the peace. The settle- 
ment with Germany will decide whether it is to be one 
world or two. 


The Hungarian Elections—and Greece 


ree THE JUNE EVENTS IN HUNGARY WHEN THE PRESS 
tried to interpret the averting of a fascist coup as a Com- 
munist coup d’etat (see our July issue), a campaign cf falsifi- 
cation was developed in the reporting on the elections. 

Howard Smith, chief of CBS European news staff, spent a 
week touring Hungary two weeks before the elections. He 
reported in PM: 

. .- I had expected to see a country shaken by a reign 
of terror following the Nagy resignation. In fact, in con- 
nection with the Nagy incident, the total number of people 
arrested by the police was three. I sought for every indica- 
tion that the affair had converted Hungary into a police 


state ... that civil liberties are being curtailed. I could find 
no solid indications.” 


With regard to the elections Mr. Smith declared: 


There was no indication that any one group would be in- 
fluenced in any way save by liberal persuasion. Most impor- 
tant ef all, there’s not theslightest indication that I could 
see that there will be any Russian interference. 


No American newspaper carried the report of Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, who was in Budapest during 


the elections. A Tass report from Budapest quoted his state- 
ment to the Hungarian newspaper Szabadsag as follows: 


I have talked with many leaders of the opposition and 

have been present at numerous meetings all over the country. 
I must say that opposition speakers were in no way restrained 
from freely attacking the Government and even the three- 
year plan which is improving the country’s welfare. As 
regards election technique, I was surprised at the care taken 
to observe secrecy and fairness of the ballot. On election 
day I visited several ballot stations and nowhere witnessed 
any abuse that would prevent people from expressing their 
free will. 

Even the reactionary weekly magazine World Report had 
carried in its July 15 issue a report from its staff correspondent 
Robert Kleiman of a tour of Hungary. He, too, found fears 
that Hungary would become a police state unrealized and 
the reins of government still held by a broad coalition. He 
reported that the election law drafted to exclude wartime 
Nazis barred only about 5 per cent of the electorate. 

Yet our State Department saw fit to accept all sorts of fan- 
tastic reports of anti-government elements within Hungary as 
a basis for a protest to the Hungarian Government against 
presumed “widespread abuse” of the “already restrictive pro- 
visions” of the electoral law, charging that a million citizens 


had already been disfranchised. 
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Actually, it appeared that less than 200,000 were disfran- 
chised, and that quarter of a million more voted than in the 
previous elections in 1945 when the Small Landholders won a 
majority of 57 per cent of the vote. This meant that 69 per 
cent of the population voted in the recent elections, as against 
55 per cent in the last ones. Not bad, compared with 35 per 
cent of the population that voted in the last major election 
in the United States! 

The fact that the Communists with 1,082,597 votes emerged 
as the dominant party with 18 per cent of the parliamentary 
seats, while the Smallholders Party was reduced to 12.8 per 
cent of the seats, naturally intensified the cries of fraud. Next 
in strength were the Social Democrats and then the National 
Peasant Party. Six other parties were represented. 

It would be silly to assume that there were no irregularities 
in a country so newly emerged from fascism, and indeed 
government leaders acknowledged as much. But there is 
little relation between the extent of the actual irregularities 
and those charged, and they probably had little effect on the 
over-all outcome. It is quite reasonable to assume that the 
Smallholders lost a large part of their following as a direct 
result of their complicity in the planned fascist coup, and that 
the Communists won new adherents as a result of the demo- 
cratic reforms for which they have consistently fought, such 
as the giving of land to the peasants. 

The hypocrisy of our attitude about the Hungarian elections 
may be gauged by a comparison of the Hungarian elec- 
tions with those of Greece, whitewashed by the Allied Election 
Commission which included 692 United States observers. 

The very restricted franchise in Greece approved by the 
Mission actually resulted in fewer persons voting propor- 
tionately to the population in the supervised Greek elections 
than in any country in Europe save Portugal. Pre-war regis- 
tration lists based on a 1928 census were provided, with no 
woman suffrage, and a requirement that voters should have 






















reached the age of 21 fifteen months before the election. Be- _ 
cause of the atmosphere of terrorism that preceded the elec- con 
tions and their unfair nature, the left wing—including the oa 
the EAM coalition and several other parties—boycotted the Ma 
Greek elections. As a result, only 16 per cent of the popula- dis 
tion voted as against 69 per cent in Hungary. Supporters of en 
the Maximos Government did number some 85 per cent of 
the Parliament, but only 12 per cent of the people. G 
It is therefore quite clear that no amount of reshuffling of 
the Cabinet can bring about any serious improvement of the It 
situation in Greece until the Government broadens the base a. 
of its popular support. The recent Cabinet crisis served to : 
bring into the open the complete bankruptcy of the regime of 
which the Truman doctrine tried to sell to the American peo- pe 
ple as worthy of our support. The short-lived Tsaldaris one- , 
party Populist (Royalist) Cabinet was too raw to let stand bec 
and the open and frantic intervention of Dwight Griswold, "7 
head of the Truman Mission, and American Ambassador Lin- vat 
coln MacVeigh finally resulted in the formation of a Cabinet gre 
pledged to carry out U.S. aims under the venerable 87-year- poe 
old “liberal,” Themistokles Sophoulis with Tsaldaris as his ser 
deputy and foreign minister and the populists still in the 7 
majority. But Sophoulis was installed as Premier once before, oun 
in November 1945, under British aegis. Then as now he [@ _ sta 
offered amnesty, made promises and announced new policies, “ 
none of which were carried out. The only solution for Greece f Me 
is the dissolution of the present Parliament, new and genu- [@ bec 
inely free elections, the liberation of the many thousands under od 
unjust arrest, and an end of foreign intervention. rep 
‘(Continued on page 23) ome 
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MOSCOW 


In what was probably the gayest festival in its history, Moscow last 
month, on September 7, celebrated its 800th anniversary. For weeks be- 
fore the event, workmen were busy repainting the buildings, repairing 
the streets and decorating the squares. On the big day, the squares were 
turned into carnivals where the people danced; nearly every intersection 
had a band to play the favorite tunes; 100,000 actors, actresses, singers, 
dancers and musicians were there to participate in the series of city-wide 
concerts; 90,000 spectators jammed Dynamo Stadium to witness a color- 
ful sports festival; and in the evening there were fireworks and a salute 
from heavy guns—for Moscow had been awarded the Order of Lenin. 
Mayors and officials from all parts of Europe and from points as far 
distant as Canada and Siam attended the celebration, many of them 
bearing gifts to Moscow from their own cities. Stalin’s greetings to the 
city, which we give here, was broadcast throughout the world. 


(5 REETINGS to Moscow, capital of our Motherland, on the 
occasion of its 800th anniversary. 

The whole country is today celebrating this memorable day. 
It is celebrating it not formally, but with feelings of affection 
and respect in view of the great services rendered to the Mother- 
land by Moscow. 

The services of Moscow consist not only in that in the course 
of history it three times liberated our Motherland from foreign 
oppression—from the Mongolian yoke, from the Polish-Lithu- 
anian invasion, from French intrusion. _ 

The service of Moscow consists first and foremost in that it 
became the basis of the uniting of dismembered Russia into a 
unified state with a unified leadership. 

Not a single country in the world could count on the preser- 
vation of its independence, on serious economic and cultural 
growth if it were unable to free itself from feudal dismember- 
ment and from disorder caused by princes. Only a country 
united into a centralized state can count on the possibility of a 
serious cultural-economic growth, on the possibility of asserting 
its independence. 

The historic service of Moscow consists in that it was and 
remains the basis and the initiator of the creation of a centralized 
State in Russia. 

However, this does not exhaust the merits of Moscow before 
the Motherland. When, according to the will of the great Lenin, 
Moscow was again promulgated the capital of our Motherland it 
became the bearer of the banner of a new Soviet epoch. 

Moscow represents at present not only the inspirer of the 
construction of a new Soviet social-economic order which has 
replaced the domination of capital by the domination of labor 
and rejected exploitation of man by-man. Moscow represents 
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simultaneously the mouthpiece of the liberation movement of 
toiling mankind from capitalist slavery. 

Moscow represents at present not only the inspirer of the 
construction of a new Soviet democracy which rejects any kind 
of direct or indirect inequality of citizens, sexes, races or nations, 
insuring the rights of labor and the right of equal wages for. 
equal work, 

Moscow represents simultaneously the banner of struggle of 
all toiling people all over the world, of all subjugated races and 
nations, for their liberation from the domination of plutocracy 
and imperialism. 

There can be no doubt that without such a policy Moscow 
could not have become the center for the organization of 
friendship among the nations and fraternal collaboration in our 
multi-national state. 

Moscow represents at present not only the initiator of the con- 
struction of a new life for the capital’s working people, free 
from the poverty and dull existence of millions of dispossessed 
and unemployed. 

Moscow simultaneously represents a model for all the capitals 
of the world in- this respect. 

One of the grave cankers of the big capitals of the European, 
Asiatic and American countries is the presence of slums where 
millions of impoverished working people are doomed to dull ex- 
istence and slow painful death. 

The merit of Moscow consists in the fact that it has entirely 
eliminated these slums and provided the working people with 
the possibility of moving from cellars and huts into the flats and 
houses of the bourgeoisie, into new, comfortable houses con- 
structed by Soviet power. 

Finally, the merit of Moscow consists in that it represents the 
mouthpiece of the struggle for a stable peace and friendship 
among nations, the mouthpiece of the struggle against the insti- 
gators of a new war, 

For imperialists 'war is a most profitable thing. It is not sur- 
prising that agents of imperialism are endeavoring in this way 
and that to provoke a new war. 

The merit of Moscow consists in that it persistently exposes 
the instigators of a new war and. gathers around the banner of 
peace all peace-loving nations. 

It is known that peace-loving peoples are looking to Moscow 
with hope as the capital of a great peace-loving power and as a 
mighty pillar of peace. It is precisely because of these services 
that our Motherland today is celebrating the 800th anniversary 
of Moscow with such affection and respect for its capital. 

Long live our mighty, beloved Soviet socialist Moscow! 


K ORF. which is occupied by the 

American Army in the south and 
the Soviet Army in the north, is the cen- 
ter of acrimonious controversy on a basis 
of very few known facts. The few cor- 
respondents who have visited South 
Korea have had glimpses of great strikes 
and farmers’ uprisings ruthlessly sup- 
pressed under an American Military 
Government. No correspondent, until my 
visit, had visited the Soviet Zone in 
North Korea at all. 

The whole of Korea has thus been 
what is called “iron-curtained” country. 
But who, one wonders, put the curtain 
up? After I applied for my visa to 
North Korea and got it, I learned that 
the big American agencies did not want 
the news. They told me flatly in Shang- 
hai that they preferred to get the stories 
of the Soviet Zone from the refugees who 
ran away from it, which is about like 
getting one’s facts about London from 
Berlin during the war. They assured 
me that I myself would get no real facts 
in the Soviet Zone, but would be 
watched and handicapped at every turn. 

It is therefore necessary first to state 
how I got my facts in North Korea. 
When I reached the airport in Pyung- 
yang, the capital, a courteous Russian 
major of the press department offered 
me his services in getting about. He ar- 
ranged a room for me in a hotel with 
western style beds and food and was use- 
ful for first routine contacts. Then I told 
him that too much guidance would in- 
validate my conclusions and that I 
wanted to go about alone among the 
Koreans. He got the point; thereafter I 
made my own plans. 

I traveled from coast to coast across 
the country, visiting villages, industrial 
plants, rest homes of the social insurance 
system. I picked up interpreters where I 
found them; some had learned English 
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First Report From North Korea 


The first correspondent to visit there since the end of the war traveled 
from coast to coast getting her facts from the Koreans themselves 


by Anna Louise Strong 


in American missionary schools. | talked 
freely to farmers, workers, factory man- 
agers, writers, women, officials. . . . I got 
my facts entirely from Koreans, all of 
whom seemed glad to talk and uncon- 
strained. ...if and when I met Russians, 
they usually declined to comment on 
Korean affairs, saying that this was the 
Koreans’ country and that I should ask 
the. Koreans about it. I had far freer 
access to the Korean people in the Rus- 
sian zone than any correspondent has re- 
ported from the American zone. 

The Koreans all seemed to. feel that 
they were running things. They were a 
bit naive about it. Again and again they 
assured me that their democratic govern- 
ment, their universal suffrage, their land 
reform, their expanding agriculture, in- 
dustry and education, was the work, as 
one farmer put it, “of our own hands.” 
The Russian army, they told me, was just 
there because of a treaty and only to give 
advice. 

“The Russians liberated us from the 


Japanese,” they said, “but we Koreans 
did the rest.” 





Women of North Korea (above) wear 
their holiday garb on election day. 
Opposite page: A demonstration in 
the streets of Pyungyang held as. 
soon as the returns for the elections 
to the People's Committees were an- 
nounced in the press 


If I remarked. that the Russians still 


handled their foreign contacts and sup- © 


plied their defense—for North Korea 
has no army and no ministry of defense 
as yet of its own—they would brush this 
aside with: “Oh, yes, foreign relations,” 
as if these didn’t matter so much. “But 
in running the country, in elections, in 
police, in courts, in all the acts of govern- 
ment, we Koreans are the boss.” 

A farm inspector on the east coast told 
me that there were only ten or twelve 
Russians in the provincial capital, three 
or four in each county seat and that their 
job was just “to give advice.” 

“For instance, I got the job of farm 
inspector because I know farming. But 
I don’t know inspecting, for no Korean 
had such jobs before. So I go and ask 
one of the Russians how to make reports. 
They have specialists in all lines. They 
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are good-hearted, simple people who 
have more experience than we.” 

This almost incredibly naive attitude 
towards the Russian occupation is partly 
the brag of a newly liberated people but 
it must also be credited to the shrewd 
technique of the Russians. Unlike the 
Americans in the south, who are always 
discussing what candidate to support, 
and whose whole concept of forming a 
“democratic government” for Korea is 
that America and Russia shall agree on 
certain people as rulers, the Russians 
have never appointed or even discussed 
a single governing official in North Korea 
at all. The Americans run a military 
government that is “over” the Koreans. 
But I could not find a single Korean who 
felt that the Russians were “over” him 
in any sense at all. 

I found, in fact, an almost mystical 
belief in the “power of the Korean peo- 
ple.” One farmer actually told me that 


the landlords submitted without resist- 
ance to the confiscation of their lands, 
not because of the presence of the Red 
Army, but because “it was a just law and 
the will of the Korean people.” A worker 
told me that the pro-Japanese traitors ran 
away to the south, not because of the 
Russians, but because “they feared the 
might of the people.” The North 
Koreans seem a bit like hopeful adoles- 
cents in politics, who still have to learn 
some international facts of life. But their 
attitude testified to an awakened sense 
of their own political power. 

The North Korean political atmos- 
phere is not due to any Russian control 
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of the news reaching the Koreans. Every 
village has plenty of radios that can listen 
to American army broadcasts from 
Tokyo. There are twenty-four news- 
papers of three political parties, including 
one privately owned newspaper run 
merely for profit. Reporters, editors and 
writers assured me that there was no 
censorship at all! 

“It is not needed in the north, for 
everyone here is progressive and patrio- 
tic,” was the incredible boast they made. 

This idyllic, and rather unrealistic self- 
assurance is due, in my opinion, to the 
ease with which farmers got land and 
workers got jobs, and the people got the 
Japanese industries, houses and summer 
villas, without any class struggle at all. 
And this, in turn, was due to the events 
of the last month of the war. 

When the Red Army entered Korea 
in early August, 1945, heavy battles took 
place in the north, but the Japanese rule 





remained tranquil in the south, for the 
Russians stopped at the 38th parallel, 


while the Americans came several weeks. 


after the surrender of Japan, and ruled at 
first through the Japanese and then 
through the Japanese-appointed Korean 
police. “If they did a good job for the 
Japanese, they can do a good job for us,” 
one of the American officers said. 

So all pro-Japanese Koreans—former 
officials, police, landlords and big capital- 
ists—just naturally rushed south to the 
American zone. The flight of these right- 
wing elements amazingly simplified 
North Korean politics. The Russians 
didn’t have to set up a left-wing govern- 





ment, assuming that they wanted one. 
They merely set free some ten thousand 
political prisoners, and said, by implica- 
tion, “Go home, boys, you’re free to 
organize.” 

Under Japanese rule, all natural polit- 
ical leaders either served Japan or went to 
jail. With the pro-Japanese gone, the 
ex-jailbirds were the vindicated heroes of 
their home towns. They were all radicals 
of sorts, including many Communists. 
North Korea just naturally took a great 
swing leftward, and all the Russians had 
to do was to recognize “the choice of the 
Korean people.” 

People’s Committees sprang up in vil- 
lages, counties, provinces and coalesced 
into the provisional government under an 
almost legendary guerrilla leader, Kim 
Il Sung, who fought the Japanese for 
fourteen years from the mountains to the 
north. Three-fourths of the farmers got 
land by a single decree in twenty days 
and without disorder. (When one thinks 
of the land reforms of other countries, 
this seems like the tale of Aladdin’s 
lamp!) Ninety per cent of all big indus- 
try—it had belonged to Japanese or 
Japanized Koreans—was handed over by 
the Russians “to the Korean people” and 
nationalized by one more decree. An- 
other decree gave a modern labor law— 
eight-hour day and social insurance— 
and another made women equal with 
men and still another expanded schools. 
Then general elections were held and a 
“democratic front” of three parties swept 
unopposed to power. The natural op- 
position had all gone south, to be shel- 
tered—and put in power—by the Amer- 
icans. 

This is the reason, I think, for the 
almost exaggerated sense of “people’s 
power” that the North Koreans express. 
Their real class struggle is coming; it 
hasn’t really hit them yet. South Korea 
is full of strikes, bloodily suppressed by 
the same police that suppressed them 
under the Japanese. But in North Korea 
the farmers are building new houses and 
buying radios, because they no longer 
pay land rent, and the workers are tak- 
ing vacations in former Japanese villas. 
And the North Koreans assume that this 
is just what naturally happens, when 
once you get liberated from the Japanese. 

“They aren’t yet liberated down 
south,” they tell you. “The Americans let 
those pro-Japanese traitors stay in pow- 
er. 

The American Military Government 
may think this comment fantastic. They 
claim to be picking out rulers who were 
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What I Saw in Yugoslavia 


The Yugoslavs are in their own saddle and 
are riding for their own national objectives 


by WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


r the light of the wholesale condem- 
nation of Yugoslavia in the Ameri- 
can press as a satellite of Russia and a 
totalitarian police state hostile to all 
religion and inspired with aggressive in- 
tentions towards the west, it is an edu- 
cation to visit this country and see for 
one’s self the actual state of affairs. Four- 
teen days of tireless travel and interview- 
ing did not answer all questions; but it 
did so sufficiently to reveal the basic 
mendacity of the current propaganda 
campaign, which is deliberately cultivat- 
ing ill-will towards a ruggedly inde- 
pendent little Balkan country desperately 
struggling to emerge from the horrors 
of a combined civil and foreign war, to 
create for its people the industrial basis 
of a better life. 

First of all, we saw no signs of Soviet 
troops, specialists or advisers, nor any 
evidence of direct Russian influence. 
Quite to the contrary, we found a gen- 
eral determination born of a long his- 
tory of Turkish suppression, Austro- 
Hungarian misrule, and foreign 
exploitation under the old class-conscious 
monarchy, to create a new Yugoslavia 
that shall be self-sufficient and entirely 
free of all foreign influences and con- 
trols. Specifically, this attitude applied 
equally to western financial penetration 
and to Soviet diplomatic interests. High 
government officials expressed their 
fears of the strings they believed attached 
to the Marshall Plan, but also mentioned 
points at which they had negotiated 
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persistently and successfully to ‘incor- 
porate into their treaties with the Soviet 
Union points at variance with Soviet 
views. While we were in the country, 
a concrete illustration of this independ- 
ence occurred, when Yugoslavia con- 
cluded a $40,000,000 trade agreement 
with the Anglo-American zone of Ger- 
many, thereby obtaining much-needed 
machinery. and processed articles which 
the United States is unwilling and the 
Soviet Union is unable to supply. 

It is quite evident that while the Yugo- 
slavs have been greatly influenced by 
Soviet economic thinking and _ have 
drawn heavily on Soviet experience in 
social legislation, they are no slavish imi- 
tators of the Russian system but are de- 
veloping their own procedures in the 
light of Yugoslav conditions and needs. 
The three sectors of their economy are 
weighted quite differently from those 
in the Soviet Union, and include the 
larger state-owned and operated enter- 
prises, the producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives, and a considerable numbex of 
small privately-owned and operated in- 
dividual businesses. There has been no 


Archbishop Stepanic 
(right) reviewing a 
military demonstra- 
tion during the war 
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with high Nazi of- 
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pendent State of 
Croatia" but better 
known as "The 
Butcher of Croatia” 


drastic socialization of industry or col- 
lectivization of peasant land holdings as 
in the early days of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Medical and dental care is handled 
by a straight federal insurance seheme 
based on a salary and wage tax with 
contributions from management and 
employers. Innumerable items of this 
kind which could be cited at length give 
the lie to those who speak glibly of the 
sovietization of the Balkans. The Yugo- 
slavs are in their own saddle and are 
riding for their own national objectives. 

That there is a deep and indestruc- 
tible bond of sympathy between the 
Yugoslavs and the Soviet Union is evi- 
dent at many points, not only from the 
pictures of Lenin and Stalin along with 
those of Tito in public places but from 
the statements of the high officials whom 
we met. Next to our interview with 
Marshal Tito, the most profitable dis- 
cussion that we had was with the 
Premier of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Rodoljoub Tcholakovich. I asked him, 
“In the light of the slogans, banners and 
pictures which indicate strong sympathy 
for Russia, would you say whether: this 
stems primarily from a sense of Slav 
brotherhood, from common social aspi- 
rations, or identical interests of national 
defense?” He laughed heartily. “You 
have hit the bull’s eye on all three 
counts! For years we have lived under 
the Turks and then under the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Always in the hearts 
of our people stirred the faith that some- 
how the great Mother Russia would be 
our eventual champion. Now it has 
actually happened. In this war, the 
whole fate—everything—of the South 
Slav peoples was being decided, and the 
efforts of the Russian people proved con- 
clusive. Besides, you understand, to us 
the USSR is the bearer of progressive 
forces.” 

I pressed the matter further: “Your 
government spokesmen have many times 
told us that your general objective is 
‘socialism.’ Would you define what you 
mean by that word?” 

The Premier explained, “To us social- 
ism means political power in the hands 
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of working people. Today here in 
Yugoslavia that is a fact; the basic means 
of production are in the hands of the 
people’s government. Second, our basic 
principle is ‘national’ equality for our 
constituent peoples. Third, we have a 
planned economy in which every one 
must work and rewards are given in 
proportion to the amount and quality 
of work. Fourth, we want the rational 
exploitation of our country in terms of 
modernized agriculture and industriali- 
zation. Fifth, we seek ‘the material 
basis for true cultural opportunity for 
our people. And, last, all this must be 
done with full respect for human dignity 
and religious beliefs.” 

One of our party asked his opinion of 
the United Nations. He said he could 
only express a personal opinion. “Our 
people,” he continued, “believe that the 
ways of peace must be strengthened, but 
we see the United Nations passing 
through a crisis. There are strong forces 


which do not desire peace. I speak open- 


ly and not as a diplomat. I call these 
forces imperialism. People talk about 
their faith in the future of the Greeks 
in the name of high-sounding ideals 
but behind them are interests who wish 
to invest money in that country and get 
profits. We call such policies exploita- 
tion. These people will attempt to un- 
dermine such an organization as the 
U.N. Reactionaries have even called the 
U.N. the enemy of peace. Those who 
care about the little people of the world 
can help make the United Nations a 
success. The desire for peace is the cry 
of millions throughout the world. No 
one can claim to be a leader without 
listening to that cry.” 

Knowing that he is one of the coun- 
try’s most important Communists, we 
asked, “What is the attitude of Com- 
munists to religion?” He replied, “The 
whole question of religion is considered 
personal—a thing to be respected. I 
have seen many peasants go to church 
and then to meetings of the Communist 
Party.” I interrupted to ask if priests 
could join the Party. “There is no rea- 
son why not,” he answered, “since we 
consider religion a personal matter. All 
that we ask is that people be good. citi- 
zens and love their country. We do not 
question the religious position of relig- 
ious organizations but we do watch their 
political stand. We believe religious 
organizations can play a positive role in 
furthering the interests of our country.” 

This last was in line with what we had 
been told by Monsignor Rittig, former 
Roman Catholic pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church in Zagreb, a Papal Chamber- 
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Two of the great voluntary mass-labor projects: the Belgrade-Zagreb high- 
way (above) and the large housing project outside the city of Zagreb 


lain, a member of the Yugoslav delega- 
tion to the Paris Conference, and now 
chairman of the Commission on Relig- 
ious Affairs of the Republic of Croatia. 
“Where ministers are working for the 
new lifé of the country,” he said, “no 
problems exist. Reality is proving more 
elastic than theories. Real life is bring- 
ing us together though we may hold 
different opinions.” Monsignor Rittig 
had been driven out of Croatia by the 
Quisling Pavelich government and we 
had seen photographs of him, in spite of 
his seventy years of age and completely 
bald head, tramping through the. deep 
snow with the Partisans. Today he is 
the most trusted and beloved Roman 
Catholic in Yugoslavia, a man of ex- 
traordinary personal character and 
courage. He confirmed what Marshal 
Tito told us, that the Catholic hierarchy, 
under Vatican instructions, is refusing 
all cooperation with the government, 
even though about a third of the priests 
and many of the laity are actively sup- 


porting the administration in defiance 
of their ecclesiastical superiors. We asked 
the Monsignor his opinion of Archbishop 
Stepinac. He replied with quiet deliber- 
ation. “As to Stepinac, opinion in the 
Church is quite divided. For myself, I 
admit certain bishops collaborated and 
cannot now return to Yugoslavia, but 
the government has acted legally only 
against the serious collaborators. Does 
not the Bible say, “By what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you’? 
People’s priests ought to stay more with 
the people.” 

The day we left the United States we 
were challenged by the Roman Cath- 
olic press to look at Archbishop Stepinac 
in prison before we judged the state of 
religious freedom in Yugoslavia, and 
the day we entered the country Cardi- 
nal Griffin of Westminster, England, de- 
livered a crushing indictment of Tito 
because he was starving the Archbishop 
to death at hard labor, executing priests, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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EALIZING the paramount impor- 

tance of close and careful study 
of the problem of institutional religion 
in the USSR, I sought out in turn the 
heads of the several religious commu- 
nities, naturally approaching, as head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church—by far 
the largest religious community in the 
Soviet Union—Alexei, Patriarch of Mos- 
cow and all Russia. 

We met on Victory Day, and, by his 
own invitation, in the Patriarchal 
House. I also met on Victory Day, and 
on other occasions, Mr. George Karpov, 
the Chairman of the Council of the 
Affairs of the Orthodox Church. 

From what I learned from these and 
others there emerges a clear-cut picture 
of the Russian Church in _post-revolu- 
tionary days, to understand which in 
true perspective one needs further 
knowledge of the history of the Russian 
Church. 

In its earliest days the Orthodox 
Church was, in intention at least, an in- 
dependent institution with a purely re- 
ligious function, existing within the 
State. Its secular head was the Prince 
and later the Tsar. The Church with 


its Patriarch stood over against the Gov- 





RELIGION in the USSR TODAY 


Church and State have found sympathetic accord—with 
independence and equality for all religious communities 


by Hewlett Johnson 


Dean of Canterbury 


ernment with its Tsar in a healthy ten- 
sion. Peter the Great broke up this 
symphonic relationship, abolishing the 
independent Patriarchate and putting in 
its place a Holy Synod whose members 
were appointed and could be dismissed 
by the Crown, The Church was secular- 
ized, its business handled by a State 
Department of Religious Affairs, the 
chief Proculatorship of the Church held 
by a man with the rank of a Cabinet 
Minister, its bishops and high clergy 
paid by the Government. The Orthodox 
Church became in reality a department 
of the Civil Service. The Church was 
absorbed by the State. And when the 
Tsar’s Government collapsed the Church 
collapsed with it. 

This position has now been reversed. 
The Church has moved back to its 
earlier and happier position of inde- 
pendence within the State. From the 
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first, State and Church in the Soviet 
Union have been separated. But the 
earlier relations were not happy. Arch- 
bishop Sergius was doubtless right in 
his main contention that “from the mo- 
ment when Soviet power was estab- 
lished in 1917 the Soviet order and its 
constitution guaranteed freedom of con- 
science to all its citizens, a law uni- 
versally observed.” But tension and ex- 
cesses existed. In my discussion with 
him on religion in Russia, Stalin said: 
“At first the Church anathematized the 
State, forbidding payment of taxes. The 
State was bound to act. 

“There may,” he added, “have been 
excesses on both sides. It is, however, 
different now. Church has seen patri- 
otism in the State. State has seen patriot- 
ism in the Church. -Former tensions 
have disappeared.” 

The excesses were indeed real, but 
have been much exaggerated by enemies 
of the Soviet Union. Archbishop Sergius, 
in his too little publicized book, pub- 
lished just before his death, said these 
words: “The enemies of the Russian 
Orthodox Church have falsely affirmed 
that the Bolsheviks seized and_ shot 
Bishop Andrei Ukhtomsky whilst travel- 















ing. The bishop survived this so- 
called execution, as did Archbishop 
Simon of Ostag, said to have been 
tortured.” 

In 1943, Stalin invited a Committee 
of three Orthodox Bishops to the Krem- 
lin to discuss with him and Molotov 
the relations between the Orthodox 
Church and the Government. The con- 
ference, conducted in a friendly spirit, 
led to official approval to the Orthodox 
Church to hold a congress of bishops 
for the establishment of a Holy Synod, 
which would be empowered to elect a 
Patriarch, and the Church accepted and 
welcomed the further ruling of the con- 
ference that a State Bureau on Church 
Affairs should be created. Permission 
was received to open theological institu- 
tions and pastors’ schools and to pub- 
lish a monthly magazine, the Journal 
of the:Moscow Patriarchate. 

The Congress of Bishops was sum- 
moned and the Metropolitan Alexei of 
Leningrad was unanimously elected 
Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, and 
enthroned in the Cathedral of the Resur- 
rection on February 4th. Born in Mos- 
cow in 1877, Alexei had graduated in 
the Moscow University Department of 
Law and in the Ecclesiastical Academy. 
In 1926 he became Archbishop of Nov- 
gorod. He was appointed Metropolitan 
of Leningrad in 1933 and stayed in that 
city through the 900 days of enemy 
siege. He organized the assistance of 
the clergy and believers at the front and 
for this has been awarded the Defense 
of Leningrad Medal. In the autumn 
of 1946 he was decorated with the high 
Order of the Red Banner of Labor, for 
his patriotic services during the war. 
Before Alexei’s enthronement, Mr. 


Karpov in his speech of welcome to the 
bishops made this important and clear 
declaration: “The Council of Affairs of 
the Russian Orthodox Church under 
the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the USSR, formed by decision of the 
Government, maintains contact between 
the Government and the Patriarch of 
Moscow and all Russia on questions 
requiting Government decision. 

“Not interfering in any way with the 
inner affairs of the Church, the Coun- 
cil makes for the further normalization 
of relations between the Church and the 
State, supervising its correct and timely 
execution of the laws and the decisions 
of the Government in respect to the 
Russian Orthodox Church.” 

The appointment of a Council of 
Church Affairs needs careful under- 
standing. It is liable to give rise to seri- 
ous misconceptions. The Council is in 
no sense regulative of the internal affairs 
of the Church. It never meddles with 
doctrinal questions or matters which 
strictly belong to the clergy. The Rus- 
sian Church has not become an Erastian 
Church. The existence of the Council 
is due solely to the exigencies of a so- 
cialist economy, where all capital invest- 
ments, buildings and lands are owned 
by the State or the collective in trust for 
the people. Neither individuals nor 
institutions can live on income from 
endowments in the Soviet Union. The 
Church owns no property in its own 
name; its clergy must live off current 
offerings or fees for services and the 
like. Buildings are leased to the Church, 
free from tax, but subject to mainte- 
nance in good condition. 

Inasmuch as in a socialist country all 
production and distribution are under 


























the control of the State and must fit into 
the general plan, all material used for 
fabrics, vestments, ornaments, all paper 
for printing, all electricity for light, heat 
or power, must find their place in the 
State budget or they cannot be pro- 
cured. Apart from some joint arrange- 
ment, confusion was bound to arise and 
it was precisely to avoid this confusion 
and to regularize the provision of the 
Church’s material needs, and in no 
sense to interfere with the Church’s 
spiritual and internal affairs, still less 
to dominate Church teaching and 
doctrine, that the Council of Affairs of 
the Orthodox Church, with branches far 
and wide, was established under the 
headship of Mr. George Karpov. 

The Church, for instance, sought 
seminaries in Moscow and Saratov. The 
Council considered the needs and passed 
on the recommendation. The Govern- 
ment ordered the local representative to 
prepare the needed accommodation. 

Training centers are desired and are- 
granted in big towns from Leningrad 
to Odessa. Four hundred priests will 
shortly be in training and 400 new 
churches were opened in 1945. Eighty- 
nine monasteries now function. Pastoral 
schools are providing a simple training 
for the rank and file of the clergy. 
Whatever may have been the restriction 
in earlier days upon the teaching of re- 
ligion to children other than by parents 
or in small numbers by a priest, such 
restrictions have now ceased. Mr. 
Karpov, speaking categorically, said 
children of any number of parents may 
gather and be gathered for religious 


(Continued on page 27) 


Opposite page: Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson at an exhibition 
of Armenian artists in Ere- 
van, capital of Soviet Ar- 
menia. Left: Alexei, Patri- 
arch of Moscow and all 
Russia celebrating Christ- 
mas Mass at the Patriarchal 
Cathedral of the Epiphany 


in Moscow. 








BLUE-CHIP GAME. 
In the Middle East 


Where does the USSR fit in the scramble for oil and stra- 
tegic bases and the growing independence movements? 


by 
R. S. GORDON 


j ier weeks after the proclamation 
of the Truman Doctrine Time mag- 
azine carried a “cover” article in which 
it said of American policy in the Medi- 
terranean: “The loud talk was all of 
Greece and Turkey, but the whispers 
behind the talk were of the ocean of 
oil to the south.” 

Those who have spent some time 
since the war’s end in the area thus 
referred to have heard both the whispers 
and the loud talk on the spot. What 
many of them sought to explain away 
as actions in defense of freedom, Time, 
with refreshing forthrightness, labeled 
as a scramble for advantage in the Mid- 
dle East, a veritable “Blue-Chip Game.” 
In this game the Anglo-American 
group, chiefly the United States, is using 
money, arms, commerce, a fast-paced 
diplomacy, and every available weapon 
of politics. As Time says, the stakes 
in the “Blue-Chip Game” are high: 
“Under these scorching deserts (in the 
Arab countries) lies an ocean of oil, 
the fabulous wealth of the Arabian 
nights. The ocean contains a minimum 
of 26 billion barrels (1% times the 
proved reserves of the U. S.), a max- 
imum of 150 billion barrels. How much 
is this worth? In cash, enough to make 
a hundred Rockefellers; as a military 
asset, as nations count, it is beyond 
price.” 

The military aspect does not stem 
from oil alone, important though that 
may be in the calculations of private 
corporations and makers of government 
policy. Greece, Turkey and Iran are 
looked upon, in addition, as a sup- 





R. S. GORDON is a Canadian newspaper- 
man who has recently returned from the 
Middle East. His reports have appeared in 
the Toronto Daily Stor, the Star Weekly 
and in PM and other U. S. newspapers. 
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posed line of defense against a supposed 
menace of Soviet “expansionism.” 
Again, the Middle East is not only a 
source of cheap labor and cheap raw 
materials, but a big potential market for 
American products. And where Britain 
once looked upon the Suez Canal as a 
vital link in shipping communications 
with India, today both Britain and the 
United States consider the whole area 
as a vital link in world air communica- 
tions. 

Thus the Near and Middle East is a 
source of Big Power conflicts because 
it is the center of a scramble for oil, 
raw materials, military and naval bases, 
airline communications and markets. It 
is an unashamed battle for power and 
profits in which the participants do not 
always feel it necessary to cloak their 
aims under high-sounding phrases, al- 
though the issue is stated in exalted 
moral terms at governmental levels. Nor 
do the participants feel it necessary to 
take into account one further “small” 
factor: the fate of the approximately 70 
million people whose resources and ter- 
ritories are at stake but who are looked 
upon as mere ciphers in the new “grab” 
game in which no holds are barred. 

As in Eastern Europe, so in the Mid- 
dle East, our policy-makers picture the 
Soviet Union as the béte noire, the 
power with aggressive aims waiting only 
for the opportunity to go rushing down 
to India, out over all Arabia, down to 
the Suez Canal and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. In the same vein we are daily 
reminded of the “Communist” menace 
in countries which have not yet fully 
emerged from feudalism. Local: feudal 
rulers, finding that this supposed men- 
ace can be milked for royalties as well 
as oil concessions, have been quick to 
fall into line. They tell their own peo- 





Semi-feudal conditions blanket the Arab 

countries. This water-carrier in Palestine 

typifies the primitive level at which the mass 
of Arabs live 


ples seething with discontent: “The big 
bad bear will get you if you don’t do 
as papa says.” What “papa says” is 
that all the miserable, starving and 
downtrodden serfs and city paupers 
should starve in silence, to the greater 


glory of the feudal lords and the foreign | 


monopolists, And since one can now 
get cash on the line from the west for 
“containing” Soviet “expansionism,” the 
line is forming on the right for the new 
eager-beavers of “democracy.” 

This writer visited the main coun- 
tries of the Near and Middle East, from 
Egypt to Iran and back through Tur- 
key. Disillusioning though it may be, I 
am afraid I found no evidence of “So- 
viet expansionism” anywhere in the 
area. In common with many observers, 
however, I did find evidence of Western 
interference in the affairs of the coun- 
tries involved, increasing attempts at 
Western domination, and very evident 
signs of Western economic and political 
penetration. 

The fact is that hardly a single coun- 
try of the Middle East enjoys genuine 
independence and full sovereignty. It 
can be stated without fear of denial that 
there is not a single country which is 
free from outside attempts at economic 
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or political penetration either through . 


direct pressure or dollar diplomacy. The 
fact is also, however, that nowhere is it 
the Soviet Union which impairs the 
sovereignty of the peoples and countries 
involved. 

One can make a simple test of that 
assertion. There are foreign armies in 
such countries as Egypt, Palestine, 
Transjordan, Iraq. If we exclude Trans- 
jordan for the moment, the peoples of 
these countries, in every way open to 
them, have been demanding complete 
withdrawal of the foreign troops on their 
soil. But the troops remain. 

Are they Soviet? Of course not. They 
are British. Do they violate local sov- 
ereignty? There can be no better an- 
swer than the demand of the local 
peoples that they get out. In the case 
of Transjordan the people have no way 
of voicing their opinions, but the direct 
British control of the country is not 
even a matter for argument. The Brit- 
ish created the so-called independent 
state of Transjordan. They put King 
Abdullah on the throne, they manage 
him, finance him, and run his army, 
which exists alongside the British troops 
in the country. 

There is foreign military personnel 
in Turkey and Iran, especially the lat- 
ter. The members of the official mil- 
itary missions involved are not Soviet 
but American. Private American cor- 
porations have made deals with the 
rulers of various Arab states disposing 
of the oil of these countries. In Saudi 
Arabia two American companies have 
concessions in an area sixty times the 
size of Palestine. In general, American 
companies now control over forty per 
cent of the known oil resources of the 
- Middle East. In southern Iran the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, controlled 
by the British government, not only has 
exclusive oil concessions, but practices 
what amount to extra-territorial rights 
in the areas surrounding their wells and 
refineries, Between them American and 
British interests control practically all 
of the concessions and pipeline rights in 
just about every one of the Arab coun- 
tries. 

The USSR participates in no such 
activities and enjoys no such supra-na- 
tional rights anywhere in the Middle 
East. They do not pay the shot for any 
local rulers like Abdullah. They control 
no police forces as the Americans do in 
Iran. They enjoy no colonial rights, as 
do the British in Palestine. They pay 
no local rulers for -oil rights, as Amer- 
ican interests do in Saudi Arabia. They 
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dominate no airline routes, as do the 
British and Americans throughout the 
area. Yet it is precisely those who ex- 
ercise such “rights” who level an ac- 
cusing finger at the USSR, and by some 
strange logic transform the latter’s ab- 
sence from the field into proof of an 
alleged design for aggression. 

As the battle for supremacy in the 
Middle East goes ahead in terms of dol- 
lars, diplomacy and occupation troops, a 
number of trends strike the observer. 
They are: the rising movement of the 
local peoples for complete disentangle- 
ment from foreign domination; the de- 
velopment of social consciousness within 
the various independence movements; 
the decline of British influence and priv- 
ilege; the ousting of British domination 
by American economic and_ political 
penetration. These, at any rate, are the 
main trends as seen on the spot by the 
writer, no matter what’ some of the 
“experts” would have us believe. 

After the first World War the Brit- 
ish became dominant in the Middle 
East, to the point where American 
prospectors looking for oil near the Dead 
Sea were summarily arrested by the 
British authorities. For a decade the 


- Americans were kept at arm’s length. 


The French, as their war spoils, were 
handed Syria and Lebanon. 

In the conditions following the sec- 
ond World War the United States has 
broken the British hold. The British 
monopoly on oil concessions (French 
and Dutch partnership in Iraq Petroleum 
are relatively unimportant in the over- 


all picture), has been smashed, as al- 
ready indicated. And just as the Brit- 
ish rendered an “assist” in the ousting 
of the French from Lebanon and Syria, 
so the Americans are quietly taking over 
as the British lose one position after 
another. Where the British formerly 
made deals and “arrangements” with 
sheiks and “rulers,” the Americans are 
increasingly stepping in today to fill the 
role the British are increasingly inca- 
pable of playing. The British depended 
on their local garrisons and economic 
strength; the Americans depend on the 
omnipotent American dollar and their 
own arrangements with the ruling 
cliques. 

Alongside this development one can 
distinguish a new phase in the local 
independence movements. The peoples 
of the Middle East, after a long and 
varied history of foreign domination, are 
in varyiiz degrees putting forth strenu- 
ous efforts to win complete independence 
for their countries. By independence 
they mean a national sovereignty free 
from foreign economic and_ political 
control as well as from foreign military 
control. Though the national inde- 
pendence movements have not reached 
the same level in every country (Abdul- 
lah and Ibn Saud brook no opposition 
of any kind in Transjordan and Saudi 
Arabia respectively), they have devel- 
oped to major proportions in such 
countries as Egypt, Iran, Palestine, 
Syria and Lebanon. In the latter coun- 
tries the new trend in the independence 

(Continued on page 29) 


A sign of British overlordship in Palestine. An Arab policeman on guard at an 


army fortress in the city of Jerusalem which today bristles with 


barbed wire 
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TO ROM the moment the war ended 

—before it ended in fact, when it 
was already apparent that victory was 
near—the Soviet people entered into a 
great national effort to make up for lost 
time. That meant first getting back to 
where they were when the war started, 
and then going beyond that point as 
quickly as possible. Nowhere was this 
more apparent than in the field of edu- 
cation. Schools had been kept going to 
a remarkable extent during the war. 
Every effort was made to find ways of 
continuing the education of the young 
people who left school to go into industry 
and to keep alive cultural facilities in 
the army and in the rear. But adequate 
schooling for millions of youngsters was 
of course a war casualty. Aside from 


Below, left to right: A lesson in music in 

a Moscow kindergarten @ These youngsters 

are enjoying camping life at a sanatorium 

in the south @ Children of kindergarten No. 

7, in Moscow, playing out of doors with 
the pin-wheels they have made 





the need for concentration on work for 
the front, the dislocations due to separat- 
ing of families, the evacuation of mil- 
lions from their homes, and the wiping 
out of all educaton in the occupied re- 
gions, meant a severe curtailment of any 
normal school program. Suffice it to 
recall that 86,000 schools with all their 
equipment, were destroyed by the in- 
vaders. 

In my observations of the reconstruc- 
tion work during my visit to the Soviet 
Union at the end of 1945, I therefore 
made a special point of observing what 
was being done at each stage of the 
Soviet educational program. 

Aciually educational elements are in- 
troduced into the regime of the day 
nurseries for the “Senior” three-year-old 
group, so that there is an integrated sys- 
tem of education practically from birth 
onward. These educational elements 
lead directly into the, educational pro- 
gram of the kindergartens, which in turn 
leads into that of the regular schools. 
The emphasis in the day nurseries, how- 


inst. Steps 
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ever, must necessarily be on problems 
of health and physical development so 
the day nurseries are under the general 
supervision of the Ministries of Health. 
Thus the kindergarten, taking care of 
children from four to seven, when they 
enter regular school, becomes the first 
link in the regular school system. 

I found that despite the destruction, 
kindergarten facilities were already back 
at the pre-war figure, and constantly ex- 
panding, the goal being to provide fa- 
cilities for all children of kindergarten 
age whose families desired them, al- 
though education does not become com- 
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pulsory until the age of seven, when reg- 
ular school begins. At the time of my 
visit | was informed that the number of 
children in kindergartens on January 1, 
1945, had reached 1,100,000. Two years 
later, it had reached 1,500,000. 

In my sampling of each link in the 
educational chain, I visited among oth- 
ers the Yava kindergarten in Moscow, 
connected with the cigarette factory bv 
the same name. 

The director, Klavdia Vassilievna Ver- 
bitskaya, had worked in this field for 
twenty-five years. It was clear at once 
how utterly her life was bound up with 





the kindergarten, how all the children 
were like her very own. This particu- 
lar kindergarten had been organized in 
1942. It had 120 children. 

Its regime was the general one worked 
out by the Ministry of Education and ap- 
plied to all kindergartens, differences in 
application depending on the individual 
directors. In this one, greater attention 
was paid to the physical training of the 
children than could be considered en- 
tirely typical, since this subject was 
Verbitskaya’s specialty. She gave me 
a copy of a report she had made on the 
subject based on years of experience and 
research. Through this comprehensive 
program of physical training, Verbitskaya 
told me it had been possible to overcome 
most of the psychological effects of the 
war. She felt that the first essential was 
to make sure that the children had 
strong, sound bodies and complete physi- 
cal health, and once that was guaranteed 
usually any nervous condition . would 
pass. But despite this emphasis on 
physical health as the first necessity, it 
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Above, left to right: Health comes first, so 
this six-months'-old is getting his first “set- 
ting-up" exercises @ Morning medical in- 
spection in a Moscow kindergarten @ Kiev, 
badly damaged by the Nazis, is returning to 
normal—this is kindergarten No. 7 


seemed to me that there was a parallel 
emphasis on psychological and emo- 
tional factors. The idea that children 
require above all love and affection is 
basic in the whole Soviet program, of 
child care and training. 

One of the first points Verbitskaya 
made in describing the kindergarten 
regime, was that everything possible is 
done to keep a very close connection be- 
tween the children and their parents so 
that even while they are in kindergarten 
the children will not have a sense of 
separation from their parents. In the 
case of this particular factory a large 
proportion of the workers are women, 
practically all of whom leave their chil- 
dren in the kindergarten. About ninety 
per cent of the children stay only for 








Kindergarten of Moscow Clothing Factory No. 16. Look carefully and you will see in 
the center Leo Krzycki, President of the American Slav Congress, and Jessica Smith, right 
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the day, the mothers taking them home 
every night. The remaining ten per cent 
are those whose mothers work on the 
night shift, who therefore leave their 
children at the kindergarten during the 
week, taking them home over Sundays. 
The women working on the night shift 
are staggered so that none have to work 
nights for too long a period. 

Frequent visits to the factory are ar- 
ranged so that the children may see 
their mothers at work, and they have 
regular two-way communication over 
the factory broadcasting system; some- 
times the mothers will give a program 
for the children, sometimes the children 
will speak to their mothers. The children 
are kept in touch with their parents’ 
interests also through their participation 
in all national holidays. Holidays are 
used in an educational way, the children 
are taught their meaning, help to make 
decorations and costumes for them. The 
parents come to the kindergarten for the 
holiday celebrations, and when there 
are parades, the children take part along 
with their parents. Parents take turns 
being on duty for special hours at the 
kindergarten, becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its regime. Special work 
is done by the kindergarten personnel 
with mothers, trying to get them to ad- 
just home conditions as closely as_pos- 
sible to the kindergarten regime, getting 
the mothers to train the children to be 
neat and orderly, to do things for them- 
selves, warning the mother against feed- 
ing them extra sweets between meals, 
and keeping them up late. 

The kindergarten children are divided 
into five groups of twenty-five children 
each, each group having two attendants 
to look after them at all times, working 
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six hours a day, in two shifts. In addi- 
tion, there is the director, housekeeper, 
scientific consultant on physical culture 
problems, a doctor, a trained nurse, and 
the kitchen and cleaning personnel. 

All the children are brought to the 
kindergarten between seven and eight- 
thirty, depending on the time their par- 
ents go to work. When they are all 
gathered, they are undressed, their cloth- 
ing put into individual lockers. Then 
they are bathed, have physical exercises, 
after which they are dressed in their 
kindergarten clothes. Daily health in- 
spection is obligatory. Breakfast is at 
nine for the smaller group, a little later 
for the rest. After breakfast they have 
some regular lesson, educational play, 
drawing, work with materials. The 
youngest group has only about ten min- 
utes of this, the older group twenty to 
thirty minutes. Then they are out of 
doors, winter or summer, for one’and 
a half to two hours—either for play, for 
excursions to watch the sports or games 
at the Dynamo Sport stadium or the 
Young Pioneer stadium, both of which 


are nearby, a trip to the zoo, or some ° 


other point of interest. Lunch is at 
one thirty, followed by “dead hour’— 
naps in a well-aired room. Up again 
at three for quiet play. The older group 
have more advanced activities than the 
younger, they keep albums, draw, learn 
the elementals of art and music, and 
speech development through the recit- 
ing of poetry and story telling. At 3:30 
tea, then out again for walk or play up 
to supper, which is from 5:30 to six. 
Mothers who are through their work 
earlier, call for their children from 4:30 
on, others after supper. The small group 
remaining for the night has more quiet 
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play, additional food if necessary, and 
goes to bed at 8:30. 
During the summer the group is taken 


‘care of in a “dacha” (summer cottage) 


outside of Moscow. Verbitskaya showed 
me pictures of the happy vacation time 
they had had there the preceding sum- 
mer. 

All during the war there had been 
no attempt to keep the knowledge of 
the war from the children. On the con- 
trary, everything possible was done, as 
in normal times, to make them feel a 
part of the life of the country—and for 
more than four years the war had been 
the whole life of the country. 

The Yava kindergarten children in- 
evitably had very close contacts with the 
Red Army, because most of their fathers 
were in the army. The children would 
be taken to the military hospitals, would 
sing and dance for the wounded men, 
recite little verses they made up, take 
them plants and flowers they had grown 
themselves during summer vacation. In 
return the Red Army men would make 
toys for them out of plaster used in their 
plaster casts. They started a correspond- 
ence with front line soldiers, and Verbits- 
kaya showed me an album in which all 
the letters from men at the front had 
been lovingly pasted. She read me a few 
and then came to one signed “Uncle 
Grischa.” 

“There’s a whole story behind this 
which I must tell you,” she said. “Back 
in April 1942, our children were listen- 
ing to the radio one morning. A Red 
Army man was broadcasting from 
Kharkov,—Sergeant Grigory Ivanovich 
Koslin. He said that when Kharkov 
was captured by the Germans the first 
time his family had been evacuated. He 
learned that his wife had been killed, 
but he could get no news of what had 
happened to his little daughter Svietlana. 
He begged that anyone who might have 
any news of his little daughter would 
let him know, and he gave an address 
which would reach him. 

“The children were so excited they 
could talk of nothing else. Finally they 
decided to write a letter, and this is what 
they wrote: 


“ Dear Sergeant Grischa: 

We heard you on the radio. We wish 
we could help you find Svietlana. We 
haven’t your little daughter here in our 
kindergarten, but we have three Svietlana’s 
and maybe you'll pretend they are your 
daughters until you find your own. Any- 
way, we'll ask every Svietlana we mect 
whether she is Svietlana Koslin. And please 
write to us and tell us what happens. We'll 
keep on writing to you.’ 

(Continued on page 26) 
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On Ripley’s Misinformation 


Question: We have received a number of 
letters from readers asking for comment on 
a Ripley cartoon in which he states that a 
Russian citizen: 

“May not own land; may not be tried by 
a jury; may not choose his own job; may 
not absent himself from work; may not 
strike; may not picket; may not employ 
labor; may not travel; may not own jew- 
elry; may not ring a church bell; may not 
be friends with a foreigner—and is for- 
bidden freedom of speech—freedom of as- 
sembly—freedom of religion and freedom 
of soul.” 


Answer: 1, All of the land of the USSR 
belongs to the whole people. 

Collective farms receive land free, for 
perpetual use. Farmers who prefer to farm 
individually also get land allotments en- 
tirely free, without any encumbrances, 
mortgages, etc., for as long as they them- 
selves or their families continue to farm. 
Nobody can buy, sell or withhold land for 
speculative purposes, Any citizen wishing to 
build an individual home also receives a 
land allotment, rent free, for the permanent 
use of himself and his family. He may 
own his own house. 

2. It is true there is no trial by jury 
in the Soviet Union. Soviet jurisprudence 
provides for Soviet citizens to be tried by a 
People’s Court composed of a judge and 
two lay associates. The judge is a member 
of the bar, who devotes his entire time to 
his office. The associates are drawn from a 
panel. Each of the three has one vote, and 
the judge may be outvoted by his two 
associates. Both the judge and his associates 
are elected. 

3. Everyone in the Soviet Union may 
choose his or her own job. 

4. Of course a Russian citizen may ab- 
sent himself from work. If the absence is 
without cause he naturally does not get paid. 
Social insurance covers all cases of illness, 
accident, maternity, etc. 

5. There is no law against striking. But 
striking is seldom resorted to because there 
is an effective system for handling griev- 
ances in every place of work, a comprehen- 
sive code of labor laws, and the interests of 
labor and management are very close. In 
any case where such relations do not exist 
the trade unions may take measures to have 
the manager removed. The strikes that 
have been reported have been of very short 
duration —usually they are settled the same 

ay. 

_ 6. The answer to the question on picket- 
ing is contaihed in the above. 

7. No individual may employ labor for 
personal gain or for purposes of exploitation. 
Hiring for special services is permitted. 
Many people have domestic help. Organiza- 
tions, cooperatives, etc., may hire workers. 

8. Certainly a Soviet citizen may travel. 

9. Certainly a Soviet citizen may own 
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jewelry, and any other kind of personal 
possessions. 

10. At the time of the famine of 1921- 
22 many church bells were melted down 
and sold for funds to obtain food, and for 
some time after that church bells were not 
heard in Russia. Now many churches have 
them again, and they are rung. 

11. Certainly a Soviet citizen may be 
friends with a foreigner. 

12. Freedom of speech, assembly and 
religion are all guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, There are certain limitations on 
speech and assembly as understood in the 
United States, but at the same time there is 
ample opportunity for free expression of 
criticism of any officials who might abuse 
their offices. There is complete freedom of 
religion. 


On Missionaries 


Question: Are missionaries of any de- 
nomination allowed into the Soviet Union? 
N.S.H., Pasadena, California. 


Answer: As is well known, many rep- 
resentatives of various churches and differ- 
ent denominations, lay as well as clergy, 
have visited the Soviet Union either as in- 
dividuals or in group delegations. It is 
entirely possible that among them were also 
missionaries. However, the Soviet Union 
has not permitted missionaries from other 


countries permanent residence with the , 


right to practice their calling. It is easy to 
see that in a multi-national and multi-reli- 
gious society like the Soviet Union, such 
practices could complicate and even disturb 
the otherwise very harmonious life of all 
of its people regardless of race, color or 
religion. The Constitution of the Soviet 
Union guarantees complete equality of reli- 
gious practices of all its peoples and nothing 
is permitted that will in any way seem to 
infringe on that equality. 


On Nationalism vs. Chauvinism 


Question: Is the Soviet Union fostering 
nationalism or chauvinism as is claimed in 
some papers I read? N.F., Gloversville, 
New York. 


Answer: The Soviet people during the 
war demonstrated their high devotion and 
patriotism. This was testified to by many 
foreign observers and war leaders including 
Churchill who, during the most trying 
period of the war, said of the USSR “that 
no country could have suffered so much 
and could have survived.” That kind of 
Soviet nationalism was indeed very fortunate 
not only for the Soviet Union but for all of 
the peace-loving world. But Soviet national- 
ism is in itself international for it is com- 
pounded of many nations which comprise 
the Soviet Union, and it is based on the 
utmost respect for every nationality within 
the Soviet Union as well as the rest of the 
world. Soviet nationalism is therefore the 





very antithesis of chauvinism which is con- 
temptuous of other people and seeks to 
exploit other nations. The very concept 
of chauvinism, dividing nations into su- 
periors and inferiors, is alien and repugnant 
to Soviet culture. Soviet law contstitution- 
ally defines racism and chauvinism as a 
crime. In its dealing with the outside 
world, the Soviet Union shows scrupulous 
respect for the rights of other countries and 
peoples, whether they be big or small, 
powerful or weak. Accordingly the Soviet 
Union has always opposed colonialism and _ 
imperialism. It demonstrated this early in 
its diplomatic history when it voluntarily 
divested itself of the benefits of tsarist 
colonialism by giving up its extra-territorial 
rights in China and privileges in Turkey 
and in Persia. It was the first occidental 
power to deal with these peoples on the 
basis of equality. Ethnic democracy as 
practiced in the Soviet Union is universally 
admired by progressive people. ; 


On Food Conditions 


Question: We hear much about the short- 
ages of food in all of Europe. How does 
the USSR compare with other countries in 
this respect? J.F.P., Gouverneur, New York. 


Answer: The food situation and the 
standard of living in Russia is improving 
progressively. A decided improvement in 
the food situation is expected as a result of 
a bumper crop harvested this year. The food 
crops and the technical crops will go a long 
way to improve the entire industrial output 
of the USSR. Production is on the upgrade 
with reports of fulfillment and over-fulfill- 
ment of the planned output reported from 
everywhere in the Soviet Union. Russia is 
way ahead of most Europe in restoring its 
food production to pre-war levels, and in 
that respect is much more fortunate than 
practically all the rest of Europe, particu- 
larly since the drought reported in some 
parts of Central and Western Europe which 
this year is adding to the difficulties of these 
countries. 


On Criticism 


Question: Has anyone ever been put to 
death or banished to Siberia for criticizing 
the Soviet Union? Is honest criticism of the 
government tolerated in the Soviet Union? 
L. M. R., Thermopolis, Wyoming; G. M., 
Ocean Falls, B. C. 


Answer: Freedom of expression of opin- 
ion is guaranteed by the Soviet Constitution. 
Criticism of all branches of the government 
is widespread, as any of the Soviet news- 
papers will amply illustrate, for they are full 
of criticism of shortcomings of government 
apparatus, and suggestions and demands 
for improvement. 

People are punished according to the 
provisions of law for unlawful acts or 

(Continued on page 26) 
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American Ideals in Moscow 
by MURIEL DRAPER 


Over at Uncre Jor’s: Moscow and Me, 
by Oriana Atkinson. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
New York, 1947, 325 pp. $3.00. 


OW and then a book is written, 

describing the people and customs of 
a foreign country, that tells us more of the 
standards, the climate of civilization which 
has cultivated the author, than it tells of 
the country described. This is such a book. 
By her sub-title, Moscow and Me, it is clear 
that the author is happy to shoulder her 
personal share of this responsibility, and she 
has hearty things to say about herself as 
an American. 

She went to Moscow with her husband, 
Brooks Atkinson, foreign correspondent of 
the New York Times. On the book-jacket 
Mr. Atkinson tells us how she shopped ex- 
citedly, ferreted her way into store-rooms 
of art shops, scampered briskly, observed 
sharply, plunged and pushed into crowds 
in streets, stopped to peer. She came back 
and wrote a book. 

In it, the revolution that made Moscow the 
capital of the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Union one of the two greatest powers in 
the world today, is dealt with in two para- 
graphs, and as breezily as the lady might 
check off a shopping list. It appears that the 
Revolution “came out of a book and came 
from above, not from below,” and yet “the 
Leaders were right there . . . to guide and 
direct the great unleashed torrent of the 
masses” (the author’s capital L). Some 
book it must have been, to do that amount 
of unleashing! 

There is no mention of the war which the 
Russian people were fighting in 1917, nor of 
the years of civil war that followed, pro- 
moted by the intervention of fourteen coun- 
tries of which we were one, and directed 
against the Russian people, and _ little 
about the great war they have just been 
through. 

There is much lively and informal chat- 
ter about the Metropole Hotel. One can ex- 
perience curious things in the labyrinthine 
corridors of the Metropole Hotel, to be sure, 
but such dramas and games and encounters 
and spectacles as fell to the lot of Mrs. At- 
kinson have, alas! been denied me. Some 
of her most successful descriptions are those 
of “small fry” playing outside the doors of 
her hotel room, and of one who came in. 

She has an uncanny, almost automatic, 
impulse to find in every event, however 
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pleasantly begun, the unpleasant aspect of a 
person, a place, a circumstance, that from 
small snatches can be built up into a gen- 
erality that does not redound to the credit 
of the Soviet Union and its civilization. A 
veil of “humor” will be drawn over it to 
dim its ungenerous outline, but it is always 
there. Is this what is called “seeing both 
sides of every question?” Perhaps. But I 
would hesitate to ask this active and ebul- 
lient lady to referee a game. 

The material lacks and scarcities in the 
Soviet Union are recurrently stressed. For 
us, in America, accustomed to the pleasant 
conveniences so profitably manufactured 
here for our comfort, it is not easy to savor 
life without them. Mrs. Atkinson savored 
life in Moscow, but she makes a wry face. 

Evils familiar to all communities of hu- 


man beings are quickly detected and faith- © 


fully recorded. Benefits that few civiliza- 
tions can offer are scanted or ignored. 

As an example of the quality of gaiety 
she contributed to Moscow—to quote her 
husband again—‘“the only gaiety I ever saw 
in Moscow she put there herself” (I grant 


you Moscow is a somber place—World War 
II was not gay), I give you the following 
story. 

Mrs. Atkinson is telling us that gar- 
bage in Moscow is collected pretty neatly. 
As she never saw a garbage-collection truck, 
she didn’t know how it was done. In the 
diplomatic grocery store one day, she asked 
a friend who was with her, “What do you 
suppose they do with the garbage?” Her 
friend “looked thoughtfully at the soggy 
little apples and the doubtful beets which 
were on sale that day,” Mrs. Atkinson con- 
tinues, “That’s easy to answer,” her friend 
said, “they eat it.” 

Mrs. Atkinson found grounds for amity 
with her Russian acquaintances only if she 
confined: herself to the following subjects: 
“God; religion; love; families; children. 
Food and cooking; the cost of living, house- 
keeping, living standards; literature; the 
theater; the ballet; the cinema; fortune-tell- 
ing and superstitions generally; gardening, 
with the accent on flowers; travel, in Amer- 
ica and Russia; architecture, fashions, cos- 
metics and beauty culture; housefurnish- 
ings; art; music; antiques . . . women’s 
place in the scheme of things and, of 
course, the United Nations.” At first glance, 
these would not seem to be a confining 
group of subjects to accept as a basis for 
friendship, given the will for it. 

If you want to read a book about Oriana 
Atkinson, an American woman, this is it. 
If you want to know more about Moscow 
and the Soviet people than all her shopping 
and ferreting and scampering and plung- 
ing and pushing can tell you, other books 
are available. 


New Europe’s Outlook 
by ANDREW VOYNOW 


THe New Europe, by William Z. Foster. 
International Publishers, 1947. 128 pp. 
$1.25 


ARLY this year Mr. Foster, chairman 

of the Communist Party of the United 
States, spent three months in Europe visit- 
ing England, France, Italy, Trieste, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
This book is the result of his own observa- 
tions and interviews with leading members 
of the governments, the political parties, 
trade unions, peasant organizations and 
other groups. 

Mr. Foster observes that, despite the 
wide difference in the governmental struc- 
tures and development of these countries, 
most of them have in common a new, 
vigorous, progressive outlook which re- 
ceives its support and its strength from the 
people. Most of them suffered direly dur- 
ing the war, from enemy occupation and 
from the quisling activities of their own 
now thoroughly discredited leaders. This 
bitter lesson has been taken to heart, and 
they are common in their belief today that 
the interests of the great capitalists conflict 
with those of the nations. That is why, in 
varying degrees, nationalization of industry, 
finance, resources and utilities is so wide- 
spread. 

The land reforms that are so prevalent, 
Mr. Foster points out, spring from the 
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popular demand that the former feudal 
land relationships be abolished once and 
for all and that the land be put into the 
hands of those who till it. 


The democratic coalition structure of 
many of the countries is a new element 
today, he declares, and it springs from the 
coalition of many parties and elements of 
society (workers, peasants and intellectuals) 
which worked so successfully during the 
war in the various resistance movements. 
The success of their unity against the 
fascists during the war has given them the 
realization that only through unity can 
they assure their own democratic future. 

Tracing American foreign policy since, 
the war, Mr. Foster:-shows how America 
has consistently turned its back on these 
new progressive forces and everywhere lends 
its support and authority to the reactionary 
semi-feudal elements that have been thor- 
oughly discredited and disowned by the 
people. 

The author believes that the keyword in 
Europe today is socialism. But interest- 
ingly, in each country the people seek to 
achieve it by widely different means. Foster, 
in some detail, lists these various approaches 
to socialism and it is this breakdown and 
comparison that is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable portions of a very 
readable and useful report. 

















Books 
in 
Brief 


CoMRADE Forest, by Michael Leigh, Whit- 
tlesey House, New York. 1947. 329 


pp., $2.75 


HIS absorbing novel of a Soviet guer- 

rilla band is quite a feat of the imagi- 
nation. Its English author has so steeped 
himself in the subject that nowhere does 
one feel the touch of an alien hand. It 
would be well if this book could reach a 
wider audience to remind more Americans 
of the sacrifices and of the achievements 
against seemingly impossible odds of the 
once cherished ally, without whom the 
war could not have been won. It might 
help them realize that this ally is again 
indispensable for the winning of a really 
secure peace. 


Tue Stavic American. Quarterly published 
by the American Slav Congress, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
25c per copy, $1.00 per year. 


ELCOME and congratulations to 

an important new magazine, the 
Slavic American, whose lavishly illustrated 
and handsomely printed issue has just 
appeared. The contents include the views 
of Warren Austin, American representa- 
tive, and Andrei Gromyko, Soviet repre- 
sentative at the United Nations on the 
Balkan issue; the Moscow impressions of 
the noted radio writer, Norman Corwin, 
winner of the first Willkie Memorial award 
of an airplane one-world tour; “As a Vet- 
eran Sees It,” by Capt. George Wuchinich, 
the first of a series of articles by American 
veterans of Slavic descent; an excerpt from 
My American Pilgrimage, the new book by 
Stoyan Christowe, noted Macedonian- 
American writer; “The Importance of Be- 
ing Kobotchnik,” by Louis Adamic, from 
the book on American immigrant groups, 
What’s Your Name?; “We Felt the Heart- 
beat of New Yugoslavia,” by Zlatko Balo- 
kovic, concert pianist and leading figure in 
American-Slavic organization, and other 
articles of great interest. 

The magazine is certain to be of great 
value in two important fields: to keep 
Slavic Americans in touch with the epochal 
new developments in the countries of their 
origin; and to familiarize other Americans 
with the contributions of their fellow 
Americans of Slavic descent. 


REPORT ON THE GERMANS, by W. L. White; 
Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, 1947. 
260 pp., $3.00. 


F THE fifteen chapters of White’s “re- 
\ port” on Germany four are continua- 
tions, in a new setting, of his Report on 
the Russians, with other comments and 
asides on the same theme peppering the 
rest of the concoction. Only six chapters 
can be said to attempt to meet the promise 
in the title. These are mainly made up of 
case histories of a Nazi propaganda official, 
two German journalists, a dentist and an 
engineer. We hear from nobody who might 
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From the "Pageant 
of Russia," full 
length Soviet color 
film of the beautiful 
sports festival held 
annually in Moscow. 
Now showing in this 
country, it has been 
hailed by critics as 
a magnificent spec- 
tacle 


be considered representative of the Ger- 
man masses or anything that might be 
considered characteristic of the developing 
new social organism uneasily occupying the 
vacuum left after the Nazi blow-up. 

Not even the critics of the reactionary 
press could pretend great admiration for 
this superficial and shamelessly irresponsible 
book. Several dwelt on its “aimlessness” 
and “garrulity.” But White’s talk is not 
as aimless as they imagine. It manages to 
set a goal and it is the same goal set by 
those Germans who hope for a new great 
power career in a new anti-Soviet alignment. 

By the time White is through with his 
report there have been no “voluntary” 
Nazis. After such an absolution it is no 
surprise to find White recommending a 
soft peace for Germany and its reconstitu- 
tion as a great power; or to find him de- 
ploring the unconditional surrender terms 
exacted from its government; or to find him 
regretting that the war was not prolonged 
until American troops could be established 
in force in the Balkans. In the chapters on 
the Russians in Germany and in incidental 
references throughout the book White’s 
“aimless talk” carries on his old assignment 
of discrediting the Soviet government, mak- 
ing socialism fearsome, spoiling hopes for 
amicable relations with the Soviet Union 
and in general doing what he can to dis- 
rupt prospects for world peace. 


Tue Future oF FREEDOM IN THE ORIENT, 
by Ralph Coniston; W. W. Norton, New 
York, 1947. 233 pp., $3.00. 


O have been a correspondent and not 
to have published a book seems to be 
regarded as a fate worse than death. Mr. 
Coniston, though he has nothing to say, 
has at least avoided that fate. He has 
published a book. It can be added to the 
lengthening list of books that contribute 
nothing and are mercifully forgotten. Mr. 
Coniston’s approach is that of “there-are- 
two-sides-to-every-question.” But he forgets 
his own principle when it comes to the 
Soviet Union. Particularly in his chapter 
Red On Yellow—which is full of nonsense, 
sometimes very weird nonsense, on sup- 
posed Soviet designs in the Orient—we are 
left at the end with the usual Soviet-baiting 
conclusions. However Mr. Coniston tem- 
pers them with the suggestion that there 
might be something to say for the Soviet 
viewpoint. At this time this perhaps is 
enough to give such a book distinction. 





Vera 


Russta—MENACE OR PROMISE, dy 
Micheles Dean. Henry Holt and Co., 
New York, 1947. 158 pp., $2.00. 


NSWERING twenty-one questions about 
the USSR, the author, who is 
Research Director of the Foreign Policy 
Association, reaches the over-all conclusion 
that “to base our foreign policy primarily on 
opposition to Russia . . . will eventually 
bring us to a dead end in world politics,” 
and advocates instead a. course of “ever- 
broadening collaboration with other peoples 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions.” A serious student of foreign affairs, 
Mrs. Dean’s basic prejudices against the So- 
viet system (she was brought up in Tsarist 
Russia, but is unfamiliar with the realities of 
Soviet life today) occasionally lead her into 
a too easy acceptance of certain shibboleths 
assiduously promoted by the anti-Sovieteers, 
resulting in certain errors of fact and inter- 
pretation which mar a generally fair and 
objective teatment. 


Tue Far East Since 1500, dy Paul E. Eckel, 
with maps and charts. Harcourt Brace & 
Co., New York, 1947. 820 pp. $6.75. 


HIS comprehensive and scholarly sur- 

vey brings the account up to the present 
year. Its presentation of Soviet relations 
with Asiatic countries reflects something of 
the current anti-Soviet bias though, com- 
pared with other books in the field, the 
treatment is restrained and almost objective. 


Tue Rep Protters, Sy Hamilton Fish. Do- 
mestic and Foreign Affairs, New York, 
1947. 104 pp. $1.00 


UST a reminder to our readers that no 

one can be so discredited but that he 

can continue his Soviet baiting. This 
evil booklet is pathologically full of venom 
and hatred; yet it must not be dismissed as 
merely a document for psychiatrists. One 
must remember that its Nazi prototypes 
were once, also, too casually dismissed. 


Tue Cutturat ApproacH: Another Way in 
International Relations, by Ruth McMurry 
and Muna Lee. University of Carolina 
rhe Chapel Hill, N. C., 1947: 280 pp. 

3.50 


HIS is a summary of the efforts of ten 
governments to foster friendly relations 
with other countries through cultural con- 
tact. The governments include) those of the 
United States, England, Fran¢e, Germany, 
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Japan, Chile, Brazil, Mexico, Argentina 
and the USSR. The authors avoid opinions 
and judgments. To a great extent the de- 
scriptions of the agencies and their opera- 
tions are given from documents issued by 
the various governments. The chapter on 
Soviet Cultural Interchange deals mainly 
with VOKS, the Soviet agency for cultural 
interchange with foreign countries. How- 
ever the title given that chapter, “The USSR: 
Cultural Propaganda” and some comments 
in the final chapter, summarizing the book, 
have a prejudicial shading. 


Tut Barxans: Frontier of Two Worlds, by 
William B. King and Frank O’Brien. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1947. 252 
pp., maps. $3.50 


HESE correspondent collaborators have 
enough conscience not to falsify facts. 


They concede, for example, that Tito was 
the organizer of Yugoslav freedom and 
Mikhailovich was a myth as a guerrilla 
fighter and a Quisling in fact; also that only 
British intervention kept the E.A.M. in 
Greece from becoming the government and 
that the intervention inevitably led to re- 
pressive reaction. This does not keep the 
authors, however, from prejudiced inter- 
pretations and dangerous conclusions about 
the Balkan democracies and their relations 
with the Soviet Union. 


A Mopern Russian Course, by G. A. Birk- 
ett, lecturer in Russian, University of 
Glasgow. Third edition, revised. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1947. 330 pp. 
$2.50. 


VERY useful text as a grammar ref- 
erence for advanced students of the 
Russian language. 1. S. 


FIRST REPORT FROM KOREA 


(Continued from page 9) 


not compromised by the Japanese. But the 
Americans think only of a few figureheads 
at the top, whom they call government. The 
Koreans are thinking of the whole civil 
service and police apparatus that served the 
Japanese, and that stays on serving the 
Americans with the same brutal technique. 
It was this apparatus that was thrown out 
in the North by what they call the people’s 
rule. 

Lee Kang Kuk, head of foreign affairs for 
North Korea, gave me a brief account of 
how it all occurred. Lee was born in Seoul 
as a member of the Korean royal family, 
of that Lee dynasty which the Japanese over- 
threw in 1910. (Some spell it Rhee, and 
some Yee, but he chose “Lee,” the Korean 
letter having a sound like all of these.) Lee 
graduated at the Seoul University in 1930, 
studied law in Europe and came back home 
to be jailed by the Japanese. He spent the 
first year after the liberation in South Korea, 
which was his home. Then he fled north, 
because the Americans were going to jail 
him again. 

Lee is thus a European-trained lawyer, 
acquainted with the politics of both zones. 
He was a member of the Peasants’ Party (or 
People’s Party) under that veteran patriot 
Lyuh Woon Heun. It is perhaps well for 
Lee that he fled north, for the aged Lyuh, 
who stayed in the south and tried to co- 
operate with the Americans in government, 
was assassinated by right-wing terrorists in 
July this year, 

“After the Japanese surrender,” said Lee, 
“we organized People’s Committees and 
set up local provisional governments all over 
Korea. We made no distinction between 
north and south, for the Americans had not 
yet come, and we did not know that they 
would suppress us. On September 6, 1945, 
three weeks after the Japanese surrender, 
we held our first meeting in Seoul, of about 
one thousand representatives from all over 
the country. We took the name ‘Korean 
People’s Republic.’ We set up a Central 
People’s Committee of seventy-five mem- 
bers. . . . Two days later the Americans 
came, 

_“In the north the Soviet Union gave 
rights to this People’s Committee, but in the 
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south the American Army disregarded it 
and finally suppressed it. This began the 
difference between north and south.” 

The split between north and south was 
not immediate. It has been growing for 
two years. Not only did the Koreans set 
up their first Central People’s Committee on 
a nation-wide basis, but as they began to 
form political parties—these all came later— 
they also were at first nation-wide. So were 
the trade unions, the Farmer’s Union, the 
Women’s Union, the Union of Youth, all 
formed at first on a nation-wide basis. 
The different treatment these organizations 
received in the two zones forced them to 
divide into northern and southern or- 
ganizations. 

In the north these mass organizations 
were recognized by the Russians as the 
base of the first provisional government; 
in the south they were attacked by right- 
wing terrorist gangs, assisted by the pro- 
Japanese police. 

“There are at least 20,000 people in jail 
in South Korea for political reasons,” stated 
Lee. “That is twice as many as under the 
Japanese.” 

The first Provisional People’s Committee 
of North Korea put through in March, 
1946 the land reform, transferring more 
than half the lands of North Korea in 
twenty days, received the Japanese indus- 
tries from the Russians and _ nationalized 
them for the Korean people, proclaimed 
women’s equality and promoted schools. In 
November, 1946, the first universal, general 
elections were held, to approve or disapprove 
what had been done. 

There were by this time three political 
parties in the North: the Labor Party, a very 
large party formed by a coalition of the 
Communists and the Peasants Party; the 
Democratic Party, a small party of mer- 
chants, capitalists and some intellectuals, and 
the Chendoguo, or Young Friends, a pe- 
culiar religious party, based on a patriotic, 
humanist religion, which worships the 
Spirit of Man. 

The Chendoguo sprang up a century ago, 
and has a large following among the farm- 
ers. It holds that I am God, and you are 
God, and we should behave as such. It was 
a democratic religion, since Koreans were 





as much “god” as the Japanese were. It was 
the Chendoguo that led that remarkable, 
and naive pacifist revolt in 1919 when 
Koreans poured into the streets in white 
robes, and phoned the Japanese police that 
they had started an uprising! They were 
mowed down by guns. So the Chendoguo 
has a revolutionary tradition; most of the 
political prisoners under the Japanese were 
either Chendoguo or Communist. 

In the November elections in 1946, the 
three political parties—Labor, Democratic 
and Chendoguo—formed a “democratic 
front” and put up a joint ticket, the “single- 
slate” ticket so criticized in the West. I 
argued about it with the Koreans but they 
seemed to like their system. Ninety-nine 
per cent of them turned out to vote. Voting 
technique was simple, there was a black 
box and a white box. The voter was given a 
card, stamped with the electoral district, 
and he went behind a screen and threw it 
into the box he chose. White is approval, 
black is rejection. The cards are alike and 
nobody knows how the man votes. 

“Were any of the candidates black- 
balled?” I asked. 

“Yes, in the township elections there were 
thirteen such cases, in which the candidate 
was turned down.” The West may approve 
this, as showing freedom of voting. The 
Koreans were ashamed of it for it showed 
“that the parties had badly estimated the 
people’s choice.” There was another case 
in which the candidate was elected, but 
had seven hundred adverse votes—organized 
against him by a political enemy. The 
elected candidate offered to resign, as he 
had not “full confidence,” but the political 
parties persuaded him to take 'the post. 

The village elections had competitive vot- 
ing with many candidates. These came in 
March, 1947. The white boxes and black 
boxes were again used, in a highly interest- 
ing manner, which provided a very exact 
and subtle registration of the voter’s choice. 

If there are twelve candidates for the 
Village Committee, with five to be elected, 
each voter is given twelve cards, bearing the 
names of the different candidates. He then 
goes behind the screen, and casts five cards 
into the white box and seven into the black. 

“What prevents him from casting all of 
them into the white box?” I asked. 

“Nothing at all. He can vote for them 
all if he likes, but in that case his votes 
cancel each other,” they replied. The voter 
can vote for one and against eleven, if he 
has a single strong preference; such voting 
strengthens his single vote, since he gives 
black to all the rest. He can vote for six, 
or seven or any number he pleases. The 
laws of mathematics insure that if he votes 
for more than the required number, his 
vote loses some strength, while he can 
strengthen his preference by voting for a 
smaller number than are required. 

When all ballots are counted, they mirror 
the exact preference of the villagers. Those 
with the largest number of white-box ballots 
get elected. 

The voting of illiterates was very inter- 
esting. It varied with the degree of il- 
literacy as determined by the voter himself. 
A man who could read would be given all 
twelve candidates’ cards at once. But if a 
voter felt that the number of cards would 
confuse him, since he could not read the 
names, he might take the cards one by 
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one, or two or three at a time, as he chose, 
go behind the screen and cast them into 
either the white or black box, and come 
back for the other cards. It was very simple 
and very exact. 

These village elections intrigued me for I 
felt that they had invented a very exact and 
subtle technique for expressing the voter’s 
choice. I found, however, that the Koreans 
with whom I talked thought the village 
elections a bit primitive. To them the single 
slate, put up by agreement between the 
political parties, was a “more developed 
form.” When I explained the western view 
of such voting, I did not convince them in 
the least. 

“We all knew the candidate, we all liked 
him, we all discussed him,” said a woman 
textile worker at a health resort. “The 
political parties held meetings in our fac- 





Then they got together and combined on 
one of them, and nominated him, and the 
people went out and chose him. I don’t see 
what’s wrong with it, or why the Americans 
don’t like it.” She paused and then added 
with a touch of defiance. “What have the 
Americans to say about it, anyway?” 

All Koreans with whom I talked felt 
proud of their elections. They denied that 
there was any pressure put on them to vote. 
“But I wouldn’t stay away from the first 
free election my country ever had,” said 
one woman very firmly. She felt that the 
candidate “needed her vote,” for his stand- 
ing in the community and in the People’s 
Assembly would depend on what proportion 
of the votes he got. If less than half of the 
voters turned out, the election was void. 

The election day became a tremendous 
festival. Priests held religious services and 
led congregations to vote. Farmers washed 





their hands ceremonially, and put on clean 
linen—“To make government with clean 
hands,” they said. If people were too sick to 
go to the polls, the white and black boxes 
were taken to them, and all attendants were 
instructed to turn their backs while the 
patient voted. One case of a dying man is 
recorded, who refused to die until he could 
get his vote cast. They brought him the 
white and black boxes, and he cast his ballot 
and fell back and succumbed. 

The zeal and devotion displayed in the 
North Korean elections went far beyond 
that shown in older democratic lands. It 
was their first voting, their first choice of 
government. No North Korean with whom 
I talked had any doubt that he was living 
in a liberated country, that was ruled by the 
“people’s power.” 


tories and: found out the people’s choices. 


REVIEW AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 6) 


Of Human Dignity and the Exodus 1947 


N HIS ADDRESS BEFORE THE JOINT SESSION OF THE BRAZILIAN 

Congress, at the close of the Rio Conference, President 
Truman spoke of our policies as “founded firmly on belief 
in the dignity of man and his possession of certain inalien- 
able rights.” 

Human dignity and the inalienable rights of man—and we 
stand by while 4,311 of our fellow men and women and chil- 
dren, seeking only to live out their lives peacefully among their 
own people, are buffeted from port to port in a floating con- 
centration camp by the mighty British empire, whose democ- 
racy and concern for the individual we hold up with our own 
as an example to the rest of the world. To keep these perse- 
cuted Jewish people from landing in Palestine, British troop- 
ships rammed the Exodus 1947, killing three men. They 
packed them in three transports where they were caged like 
animals and sent them on their tragic hegira. When, exerting 
their inalienable human rights, they refused to be landed in 
France, they were shipped to Germany, the land above all 
others on earth they wanted to keep away from. There at 
Hamburg steel helmeted soldiers of the British empire forced 
them to land, using clubs and fire hose. 

Secretary Marshall, in answer to a press conference query as 
to whether we had said anything to the British about the 
Exodus affair, replied that, aware of the unfortunate results 
that would follow the sending of these Jews to Germany, we 
had urged the British to reconsider their decision. Secretary 
Marshall then, in effect, defended the British action, explain- 
ing they had pointed out that the only available facilities for 
housing the group were in Germany and that the French 
offer of admission was still open, so that they need not remain 
in Germany if they did not so desire. 

It is hardly credible that if the United States sincerely 
wished to intervene effectively in this case it could not do so. 
It has shown no such squeamishness in regard to demanding 
drastic changes in British economy as well as that of other 
European nations as a condition for American aid. 

America, having taken no effective measures to stop it, 
shares the guilt of Britain in this crime against humanity. 
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(The next article will discuss the Land Reform) 


Whose Intervention in Iran? 


() Aprit 4, 1946, IRANIAN PremMiER AHMAD GHAVAM SENT 
to the Soviet Government a letter agreeing that a joint oil 
company should be formed for the exploitation of the North- 
ern Iran oil fields, in which for the first 25 years the Soviet 
Union would hold 51 per cent of the shares and Iran 49 per 
cent. During the following 25 years, the shares would be 
divided 50-50. At the end of the 50-year period, the Iranian 
government would have the right to buy out the Soviet 
shares, and the oil-fields would revert wholly to Iranian own- 
ership. The Soviet side would provide the operating expenses 
as well as equipment and engineers. Security control of the 
area would be exclusively in the hands of Iranian authorities. 

Premier Ghavam promised that this agreement would be 
submitted to the Iranian Parliament for ratification no later 
than seven months after March 25, 1946—in other words, 
October, a year ago. September Ist the Soviet Government 
sent a note to the Iranian Government protesting the delay. 

It should be remembered that all Soviet troops, whose 
presence was made a cause celebre in the United Nations by 
Britain and America, were withdrawn from Iran only a short 
time after the stipulated date. American military influence is 
growing. U. S. General Gow has the job of building and 
modernizing the Iranian army, while United States General 
Schwartzkopf works with the Iranian gendarmerie. A recent 
loan of $25,000,000 from America is being used for the pur- 
chase of arms which, according to a recent report, are being 
standardized with those we are supplying Turkey. 

While our country thus openly exerts pressure on Iran our 
Ambassador to Iran, George V. Allen, on the eve of the discus- 
sion in the Iranian Mejlis of the Iranian-Soviet oil agreement, 
urged the Iranian Government to “resist any aggressive foreign 
demands for oil concessions.” According to a United Press 
dispatch from Washington, “The U.S.A. hopes that the Iran- 
ian Parliament will repudiate the oil concession granted the 
Soviet Union last year by the Iranian Premier and will back 
up Iran ‘to the hilt’ if such decision is made. . . . This gov- 
ernment, through its Ambassador George V. Allen in Iran, 
has made its policy plain. . . . Rejection of the Soviet conces- 
sion would fall into the pattern of ‘containment’ of the Soviet 
Union, which now dominates American foreign policy. Fur- 
thermore, the U.S.A. thinks that Russia has enough oil within 
her own borders.” 
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(Continued from page 11) 


and closing churches. We took up this 
Catholic challenge and asked to see Arch- 
bishop Stepinac. Eleven of us stood in his 
cell at Lepoglava Prison, photographed him, 
and asked him questions about his treat- 
ment. We found him well-fed, healthy, not 
in prison uniform but wearing his episcopal 
habit, and in a special cell outside the cell- 
block, with a private chapel adjoining where 
he holds daily mass; he has his exercise 
apart from the other prisoners, has seen 
outsiders regularly, and, far from doing 
manual labor at all, is spending his time 
at a portable typewriter translating the 
Bible into Croatian, and working at his li- 
brary of more than fifty reference books 
which have been sent in to him. If I may 
disregard diplomatic language, we found 
that Cardinal Griffin and the Roman Cath- 
olic press generally, in this Stepinac affair, 
have been just plain lying! 

We studied the documents of the Stepinac 
trial and quickly understood the degree of 
collaboration for which the Archbishop has 
been convicted and sentenced to sixteen 
years of hard labor in prison. 

We found this a grim and terrible story, 
with no reasonable doubt as to his personal 
part. While the trial had one or two 
aspects that were not in strict accord with 
Anglo-Saxon legal proceedings, the verdict 
was unavoidable. The Archbishop welcomed 
the quisling Pavelich regime, called on his 
people to rally behind the Nazi-sponsored 
“Independent State of Croatia,’ took ad- 
vantage of the mass-slaughter of Serbs to 
enrich his diocesan parishes and monas- 
teries, and when the debacle finally came, 
tried to salvage what he could out of the 
wreckage and blessed the organization of 
a Catholic underground against the new 
government. Marshal Tito requested the 
Vatican to remove him from the country, 
and only when the Vatican refused and 
tried to use Stepinac as a means of coercing 
the government, did they finally initiate the 
legal proceedings which put him behind 
the bars. The full account of this dreadful 
story may be found summarized in an able 
pamphlet, “The Case of Archbishop Stepi- 
nac,’ which may be secured free of charge 
by writing the Information Officer of the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Washington. We 
have studied the photographs and original 
documents behind this trial, as well as the 
entire trial record, and are convinced this 
summary reports the historic truth. 

In the light of what transpired in Yugo- 
slavia during the war, the principles of 
religious freedom which have been estab- 
lished and the degree of tolerance which 
has been realized under the new adminis- 
tration, struck us as commendable in the 
highest degree. Our interview with Mar- 
shal Tito was confined to this subject, and 
for over an hour he allowed himself to be 
cross-examined by all the members of our 
party. It was an interview of the type 
few statesmen dare to give. Without ad- 
vance notice as to our questions, with no 
advisers or aides present, and with a 
stenographer taking down every word, 
Marshal Tito talked with us alone and 
every single word of the lengthy conversa- 
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WHAT I SAW IN YUGOSLAVIA 
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tion was published in the main newspapers 
of the country and was wired abroad! 
His familiarity with a difficult subject, the 
degree to which official policy had been 
thought through and established, and his 
complete candor especially in describing the 
deterioration of Yugoslav-Vatican relations, 
left a tremendous impression upon - our 
party. This man was personally attractive, 
a first-rate intelligence, and a keen and 
creative statesman facing the issue which is 
one of the keys to any stable government 
for Yugoslavia. Americans can hardly ap- 
preciate the divisiveness in the past which 
sprang from the conflict of religious and 
national loyalties between Catholic Croats 
and Slovenes, Orthodox Serbs, and Mos- 
lem Bosnians, Montenegrans and Mace- 
donians. 

Today there is genuine religious equality 
and freedom in the new Yugoslavia, and, 
what is even more important, the beginnings 
of genuine religious tolerance—a thing un- 
known hitherto in the Balkans. In each 
Republic we sat down at table with Roman 
Catholic, Serbian Orthodox, Mohammedan, 
Jewish and Protestant churchmen and found 
them cooperating together. This spirit is 
still new in the world, even among us with 
all our experience; in the Balkans it is 
little short of a millennium, and the augur 
of the first real internal peace this part of 
the world has ever had. As Tcholakovich 
put it to us, “Today brotherhood and unity 
are in the air we breathe; without them 
there could be no new Yugoslavia. What 
we have now is something born of no de- 
cree but out of terrific pains and trials.” It 
is in the light of these innovations that one 
begins to understand the deep resentment 
felt against the Vatican for its insistence 
upon the old spirit of Croat nationalism 
and separatism, and the cleavage which is 
taking place within the Roman Church in 
Yugoslavia between the older irreconcil- 
ables with their Vatican-inspired loyalties 
and the priests and people who wish to 
be good Catholics and also good citizens 
assisting in the rebuilding of their land. 

We saw six of the great voluntary mass- 
labor projects which are parts of the total 
Five-Year Plan, and are receiving the en- 
thusiastic support of the vast majority of 
Yugoslavs. Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, 
and Zagreb, the capital of Croatia—the two 
main cities of the country—in the past were 
never connected by a paved highway! To- 
day a broad cement thoroughfare of many 
lanes is under construction. Symbolically, 
they call it the “Highway of Unity and 




















Brotherhood.” As they have scant con- 
struction machinery, the .work is being 
done on a mass basis by sheer physical 
labor. Through the organs of the People’s 
Front and the Trade Unions, ordinary citi- 
zens are volunteering three hours of after- 


work labor once a week. About five in the - 


afternoon, you can see them streaming out 
by tram to the site of the highway near 
Zagreb, where housewives and storekeepers, 
factory workers and white collar office- 
holders, rolling up their sleeves, dig with 
pick and shovel, fill dump-cars, laboriously 
push the earth to the highway, and spread 
it for the steam-roller to crunch into place. 

Outside Sarajevo we saw the beginnings 
of two thousand housing units for workers 
rising on a rolling hillside. That after- 
noon the volunteer workers were from the 
Streetcar Conductors and Motormen. An- 
other day it would be a different group. 
Professional workmen lay out the day’s 
work according to plan to be ready for the 
hordes of volunteers, and skilled crafts- 
men are there from the trade unions to 
show them how to mold the forms, pour 
the concrete, and lay the bricks. What 
they haven’t the machinery to build, they 
are doing by dint of mass physical labor. 
We talked with innumerable workers, 
young and old. As to the volunteer char- 
acter of these projects, and the enthusiasm 
with which all the people are taking part, 
there can be no question. 

Near Belgrade on a 62-acre site, brigades 
of young people were building perhaps the 
most important item in the whole Five- 
Year Plan—a tool and die factory. Six 
hundred permanent workers are assigned 
to the project to handle the technical de- 
tails and supervise the work. The physical 
effort is supplied by 10,000 young people 
living in barracks and army tents, each vol- 
unteering two months of his summer. Also, 
near Belgrade medical students from the 
University are helping to construct a 
Film City—a small scale Yugoslav Holly- 
wood. 

North of Sarajevo is the greatest of these 
projects, the world-famous Bosnian Youth 
Railway, a line of 160 miles in length con- 
necting Sarajevo with a potential industrial 
area at Samach. The railroad is being 
built in a six-month summer period, and 
60,000 youths, boys and girls 16 to 25 years 
of age from all over Yugoslavia, are giving 
two months each and living in the barracks 
strung along the entire right-of-way. That 
means that three groups will participate in 
the project, or 180,000 young people in all! 
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They live under rigorous, Spartan discipline 
in simple’ but healthy camps under com- 
plete medical supervision and self-govern- 
ment. The by-products of this program are 
even greater than the immediate objective 
of completing a needed railway line. First, 
the motto of the camps is “No one shall 
Jeave this place an illiterate.” In Bosnia at 
the moment, Tcholakovich told us, the 
population is still 50 per cent unable to 
read and write. Second, every youngster 
will go home with a medical and dental 
check-up and about five pounds average in- 
crease in weight. Third, Orthodox young- 
sters from villages in Serbia will work side 
by side with Catholic youngsters from 
Croatia and Slovenia and with Mos-. 
lem youths from Bosnia and Monte- 
negro; youngsters from isolated villages 
will meet youngsters from Belgrade and 
Zagreb. The fear of the different and 
antagonism to the unknown melt before 
normal friendly contacts at a common job 
for the total community’s good. Fourth, 
every youngster has a chance to acquire 
some simple vocational skill, and, if he or 
she so elects, can begin the professional 
study of mechanics and engineering. Fifth, 
all are given lectures on the country, its 
resources and people, its material and cul- 
tural possibilities, and the basic program 
of the Five-Year Plan for the country’s 
rational exploitation. Sixth, they are in- 
structed in sports and planned recreation, 
and entertained by the best cultural teams 
and troupes the country can afford. And 
seventh and not least important, in a coun- 
try with little or no democratic heritage, 
these youngsters govern themselves and 
handle their .own discipline and merit-sys- 
tem, learning democratic self-government 
from the ground up. 

The entire experience is teaching these 
members of the new generation the value 
of a creative group-experience, and re- 
vealing to them what can be done in a 
country by harnessing the talents and 
energies of a people to the planned develop- 





ment of their own land: The knowledge 
and enthusiasm which 180,000 of them will 
take back to every corner of Yugoslavia 
from the Bosnian Railway alone bid fair 
to change substantially the whole outlook 
of the country. It is not difficult to see the 
deep resentment which is felt by citizens, 
and most of all by youth, at those members 
of the Catholic hierarchy who in places 
like Istria are bringing ecclesiastical penal- 
ties against Catholic young people partici- 
pating in the reconstruction of their country. 

Life in Yugoslavia today is extraordinarily 
normal and optimistic. Wherever we went, 
we found no evidence whatsoever of fear 
or restraint. People talk about politics 
freely and express their personal views 
without hesitation. We saw no signs of 
unusual police measures other than a check- 
ing of identification cards at many points 
by the local police in a frank effort to con- 
trol black marketeers and iocate any for- 
eigners who may be illegally in the coun- 
try. Yugoslavs have access to foreign pub- 
lications and literature. Movement through- 
out the country is unrestrained for citi- 
zens, and even for foreigners is unrestricted 
except for the requirement of registration 
of movement. There is no censorship on 
outgoing news dispatches or on mail, other 
than proof that letters contain no foreign 
money. They are trying to put the war 
behind them—to forgive and forget. In 
this regard, they are not penalizing minor 
collaborators who evidence a_ willingness 
to participate in the general program of 
construction for the country. There is a 
large standing army with universal mili- 
tary service of two years’ duration for all 
young people but we saw no heavy military 
equipment and no evidence of political 
chauvinjsm. Indeed, an official like Tchola- 
kovich frankly expressed regret that so 
much of the budget was devoted to the 
military but indicated they felt it was re- 
quired by the external agitation of the 
present moment. 

The students whom we met expressed 


their feelings in no uncertain words. At 
the “Film City” labor?project outside Bel- 
grade university medical students literally 
chanted, “We've had enough war! We want 
no more war!” And when you see, as we 
did, the areas of Bosnia destroyed in the 
partisan fighting and not yet touched by 
reconstruction, and: visit the orphanages 
providing the best care that can be given 
the 200,000 total orphans being brought up 
by- the state, you begin to appreciate the 
depth of misrepresentation involved in the 
propaganda portrayal of this impoverished 
and struggling country still in the very 
beginning of reconstruction and develop- 
ment, as a threat to world peace! It is not 
only mendacious but utterly cruel, this 
campaign of distortion, and the inevitable 
result is bad feeling where there could be 
real friendship and mutual assistance. For 
Yugoslavia has the ability to become a 
strong and prosperous nation that can be 
a considerable customer of the United States. 

We asked ourselves again and again, es- 
pecially as we talked with correspondents 
just up from neighboring Greece with grim 
tales of black market, suppression of civil 
liberties, begging, unemployment, and gen- 
eral moral cynicism—why should we be 
supporting such nations on a permanent 
dole when we might be assisting these 
young, proud, self-confident, rising nations 
that will be on their own in short order 
and will then be able to do the kind of 
business with us which our own economy 
will require? 

I confess that my brief experience in 
Yugoslavia put the final quietus on any 
doubts whatsoever that I had about the 
stupidity and the immorality of the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the present program of 
the State Department. If Yugoslavia is a 
fair sample of what we are doing all along 
the line, we are consistently backing the 
wrong horse. One would suppose that 
American business would be shrewder in 
its judgment of the realities. The truth 
seems to be that American policy is not 
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stemming so much from informed business 
sources, as it is from a cross-ruff within the 
State Department between quiet Vatican 
spokesmen who are very cleverly exploiting 
the fear of socialism among American 
businessmen to the benefit of a political 
clericalism, and those large-scale industrial- 
ists who still jive in a pre-war world and 
believe they can turn back the clock on 
these new people’s movements. If Amer- 
icans really understood the kind of game 
that is being played at the risk of a major 
war to pressure small countries like Yugo- 
slavia out of existence, they would rise up 
in a terrible wrath. 

In conclusion may I quote the last para- 


graph of the final statement issued over 
the signatures of the nine members of our 
party the day we left Belgrade for home. 
“This young country, emerging from cen- 
turies of foreign domination, is manifest- 
ing a spirit of unity and brotherhood, and 
a determination to rebuild its shattered life, 
that have won our profound admiration 
and respect. What we have seen has made 
us deeply conscious of the misrepresenta- 
tion and outright falsification which are 
today provoking ill-will towards Yugoslavia, 
whose story, stripped of political and ec- 
clesiastical propaganda, ought to receive the 
sympathetic and informed interest of world 
opinion.” 


FIRST STEPS IN SOVIET EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 18) 


“After a while an answer came from 
Sergeant Grischa. Here it is, you can read 
it yourself.” This is what I read: 


“Dear Children: 

You can’t imagine how happy it made 
me to get your letter. I haven’t found my 
Svietlana, but it was the next best thing 
that could happen to receive such a won- 
derful letter from you. I've had lots of 
letters since my broadcast, but yours was 
best of all. I know each one of you has a 
brother or father or uncle at the front 
whom you want to see. Never mind, kids, 
pretty soon the day will come when our 
Red Army with the armies of our Allies 
will destroy the Hitlerite Germans and 
raise over Berlin the banner of victory. And 
your fathers and brothers and sisters and 
uncles will come back to you. Then life 
will gush up like a fountain. Such a life 
we will have then—such a good, gay and 
wonderful life! That’s what we are fight- 
ing for now. For a new happy life for us 
all, for a gay happy childhood for all our 
children. I wish for you, dear children, the 
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best of health, and that you will grow up 
to help your mothers and fathers. I kiss 
you warmly. 

Your Uncle Grischa.” 


He had added a postscript: “To the work- 
ers on the kindergarten staff my front line 
greetings. I ask you to take good care of 
the children. Try never to hurt their feel- 
ings in any way. Please send me photos of 
all the children, and tell me all about their 
life, which ones of them are naughty and 
why, and which ones are the best behaved.” 

So the children kept on writing, and the 
teachers wrote too, telling Sergeant Grischa 
all the things he wanted to know and 
every once in a while another letter would 
come from Uncle Grischa, and the day the 
letters came was always like a holiday at 
the kindergarten. Once there was no word 
from him for several months, and the chil- 
dren were terribly anxious. 

“Then one day,” Verbitskaya went on, 
“around Christmas, 1943, one of the at- 
tendants came running up to me. ‘Klavdia 
Vassilievna,’ she said, ‘there’s a Red Army 
man standing outside the door—he’s been 
out there for about ten minutes. He doesn’t 
knock or anything, and I called to him out 
of the window, but I can’t make out what 
he wants. You’d better go down your- 
self.” So I went and opened the door, and 
there was this Red Army man, looking very 
embarrassed. I asked him what we could 
do for him and who he was. ‘I’m Uncle 
Grischa,’ he said. 

“I embraced him and pulled him inside, 
and while he was taking off his coat I 
rushed upstairs and said to the children, 
‘Do you know who has come—Uncle 
Grischa!’ It’s impossible to describe the 
joyous pandemonium. When Uncle Grischa 
came upstairs the children simply swarmed 
all over him. They all tried to sit on his 
lap at once, they kissed him and hugged 
him and rumpled his hair. They pulled 
him this way and that to show him every- 
thing. They all shouted at once about all 
the things they had been doing—like how 
they had put caviare in the aquarium to 
make new fishes but nothing had happened. 
There never was such a day. And I never 
saw anyone so happy as Sergeant-Grischa. 
He hadn’t found his own Svietlana, but I 
think this made up to him a little. He 
remembered every detail we had told him 
about each child, asked abcut each one, 
recognized them from the pictures we had 


sent. He had said he had never dreamed 
of getting such a welcome, and that he 
would go back with new strength for the 
front. 

“After that, the children simply showered 
him with letters. They kept hearing from 
him right up to the end of the war. His 


‘last letter was from near Koenigsburg. 


They were so happy then that he was still 
safe. Now that the war is over, they 
haven’t heard from him for the last few 
months—they are so worried that some- 
thing happened to him at the very last 
moment. But we're all still counting on his 
turning up some day soon in person.” 

Verbitskaya took me around the pleasant, 
well equipped building to see the children 
sing, dance and eat. 

When the children were told I was from 
America they swarmed around me asking 
me questions about American children, 
and practically smothered me with hugs 
and kisses—I got a taste of what Sergeant 
Grischa must have felt, although naturally 
my reception couldn’t have equaled his. 

This was only one of many kindergar- 
tens I visited. Every large factory or in- 
stitution has one or more kindergartens at- 
tached to it. In addition, there are dis- 
trict kindergartens and apartment house 
kindergartens, so that ample facilities exist 
for children of professional people or peo- 
ple working in establishments too small 
to have their own kindergartens, as well 
as for industrial workers. 

I checked the cost to the family in a 
number of places and found everywhere 
that the fee was wholly nominal, in all 
cases amounting to less than the cost of 
caring for the child during the day at 
home. The fee varies according to wages, 
running from around fifteen to ninety 
rubles a month, and in cases where even 
a small fee might constitute a hardship, 
arrangements can usually be made through 
the trade union for free kindergarten care. 

While equipment varied somewhat in 


_ the different places I visited, I was deeply 


impressed everywhere by the cleanliness, 
the adequacy of the food, and above all by 
the effectiveness of the kindergarten regime 
reflected in the alert intelligence of the 
children, their utter freedom from self- 


consciousness, their air of well-being and. 


happiness, their warm and _ affectionate 
attitude toward their teachers. Everywhere 
the children were surrounded with the kind 
of understanding and loving care that is 
the best guarantee that they will grow up 
with the sense of inner security every 
human being requires for normal de- 
velopment and adjustment to society. 


Your Questions Answered 


(Continued from page 19) 
treasonable activity. The expression of criti- 
cism would not come under this head. By 
recent decree, the Soviet Union has elimi- 
nated the death penalty. 


On the Sale of Alaska 


Question: Is it true that Alaska was only 
leased to the United States by Russia for 99 
years, at the end of which it is to revert to 
Russia? J.D., Chicago, Illinois. 


Answer: No, that is not true. Alaska was 
sold outright to the United States by Russia. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


instruction. Whatever ban existed against 
the printing and distribution of Bibles, 
service books and religious literature in 
general, has now been raised and the Church 
has received explicit permission to order 
any quantity of testaments, prayer books 
and liturgical service books that it may re- 
quire, and make representation for the 
needed quantity to the proper rationing 
authorities. No restrictions prevent the 
circulation of religious literature. 

When visiting the aged Archbishop Greg- 
ory of Leningrad in his small room high 
up in the southwest wall of Leningrad 
Cathedral, I asked bluntly whether it was 
really true that the Church could print 
Bibles if it so desired. He reached for a 
New Testament and pointed to the date 
and place of issue, Leningrad, 1922. 
At that date at least the freedom existed. 
It now exists again. Lastly, whatever ban 
existed on preaching and propaganda has 
now been removed. Again, in this case 
as in the case of the children’s instruction, 
Karpov states that “priests may engage in 
proselytizing work without any restrictions 
except those placed upon every orderly 
citizen in the USSR.” 

The production of a film illustrating 
every phase of the election and enthrone- 
ment of the new Patriarch advertises the 
deliberate intention of the Government to 
express its friendly attitude towards the 
Church, 

It has, however, been no one-way track 
that brings Church and State together in 
sympathetic accord in Soviet Russia. The 
Church moves sympathetically towards the 
State as the State moves sympathetically 
towards the Church. 

When Sergius was asked, “Have any 
changes occurred within the Church?” he 
replied: “Naturally: The members of the 
Orthodox Church are by no means inclined 


to view the Soviet changes in the light of 


‘persecution, but in the light rather of a 
return to the times of the apostles.” 

Alexei strikes the same note. 

“Communism,” he says, “aside from its 
materialistic and atheistic theories, is quite 
acceptable to the orthodox. Monasteries 
are based on Communist foundations.” 

The Russian Orthodox Church is by a 

very long way the largest single Church 
in the Soviet Union. But other communi- 
ties exist, Baptists and for instance Evangeli- 
cal Christians, said to number three mil- 
lions, Jews, Episcopal Churches in Armenia 
and Georgia, and Moslems in Asia. I 
visited all. I made contacts with the heads 
of each, 
_ The Baptist Movement, beginning early 
in the second half of last century, reached 
considerable proportions despite the Tsarist 
persecutions, It exists in two groups, dif- 
fering only in name and origin and now 
united under the title of Union of Baptists 
and Evangelical Christians. 

Never tied closely to the old order, and 
not disposed, like the Orthodox Church, to 
defend it, the Baptists received considerate 
treatment from the State in the early days, 
When divide and rule was policy in high 
quarters. .The Baptists, for their part, wel- 
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comed the separation of Church and State 
and enjoyed the new freedom not only of 
worship but of religious propaganda and 
association. Bibles could be printed. The 
Bible in the Baptist Church in Moscow 
bears the imprint “Leningrad, 1926”; the 
concordance, imprint 1928. And if the 
separation of school from State forbade the 
carrying on of any classes for instruction 
below the age of eighteen, yet children’s 
services, apart from school or class register, 
were permitted and bridged the gap. 

The outbreak of pacifism as a result of 
war-weariness complicated the position at 
a time when the Red Army of National 
Defense was being organized. It savored 
of tacit obstruction at a dangerous moment 
and many young Baptists were shot. Then 
came relief: both groups repudiated 
pacifism; whilst the State on its side made 
conscientious objection permissible. 

Fresh trouble arose, when in the winter 
of 1928-29 the collective farms were in 
process of formation. The natural desire 
of Baptists to form collectives out of their 
own members led to misunderstanding and 
produced the repressive enactment of 1929 
which regards religious bodies as existing 
for one sole purpose: the performance of 
rites. Cultural and economic activities 
were forbidden together with services for 
children and meetings for Bible study. The 
printing of Bibles ceased. 

Naturally, when we remember that 
Baptists in common with much Western 
reformed Christianity, lay primary emphasis 
on teaching, doctrine, thought and not, as 
the Orthodox Church does, primarily on 
ceremonial and acts of ritual—visually, 
Orthodox Churches exhibit altar and no 
pulpit and extremist Protestant Churches 
pulpit and no altar—the Baptists were the 
chief sufferers. These restrictions happily 
progressively disappear. Classes for relig- 
ious instruction are permitted now where 
desired. 

I visited the Baptists in their chief place 
of worship in Moscow, sharing with them a 
two-hours’ service one Sunday morning in 
a 300-year-old church, in Mali Busorsky 
Street, rebuilt in 1700 for the German 
Reformed Church and handed over by the 
Soviets to the Baptists in 1923. In this 
simple, dignified church, I listened to, and 
afterwards met, Jacob Zhidkov, Chairman 
of the All-Union Council of Baptists and 
Evangelical Christians. 

The crowd at the service was dense and 
devout: the occasion the monthly collec- 
tion for war orphans. The preaching was 
simple, earnest, moving. Emotional hymns 
were sung, set to familiar English and 
American evangelistic tunes. 

Zhidkov, a tall sparsely built man, 
rugged and worn, his sincere face crowned 
with thinning sandy hair, wore a black 
alpaca jacket with lay collar and tie. Born 
of the lower middle class at Stalingrad, 
then known as Tsaritsyn, he had served, 
in Tsarist days, as agent for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Of his five children 
he had lost three in the war: all had served 
the war effort in one capacity or another. 
His wife had taught in the schools. His 
daughter had worked in the Stalin plant. 


One son placed the Red Flag on the Berlin 
Reichstag, another had descended as a 
paratrooper in Hungary. A third son who 
recently won a distinction and a medal, 
had been elected a member of the local 
Communist Party. His father was proud 
of it. 

Baptists and Evangelical Christians— 
Zhidkov maintains—enjoy under the Soviet 
regime privileges of religious equality 
which they never enjoyed before the Revo- 
lution. Baptists, and indeed the smallest 
religious communities, now receive precisely 
the same consideration as the vastly greater 


Russian Orthodox Church, a thing never 


known previously. 

Asked later by one of my friends who 
likewise attended the morning service in 
the same Baptist chapel: “Since when have 
you been free to preach as I -have seen 
here today?” Mr. Zhidkov answered: “I 
was baptized in 1903, and commenced to 
preach five years later, since when I have 
always been free to preach.” My friend 
found it difficult to believe his ears. “Were 
you free to preach through the Revolution 
and immediately after?” he asked. It was 
Zhidkov’s turn to look perplexed, and then 
he laughed, and said: “Of course.” 

‘As to Sunday schools there had been 
none, said Mr. Zhidkov, before the Revolu- 
tion: every mother is accustomed to give 
religious instruction to her children, and 
every mother does so. “Your Sunday 
schools,” said Mr. Zhidkov, “are a purely 
English and American institution.” 

Mr. Ivan Vassilievich Polianski, acting 
through the Council for Affairs of the Re- 
ligious Cults, aids the sectaries precisely 
as Mr. Karpov aids the large Orthodox 
Church. His Bureau handles the affairs of 
the Armenian Church, the Gregorian 
Church, the old Belian Roman Catholics, 
the Greek Catholics,: Lutherans, Jews, 
Moslems, and Buddhists, as well as the 
Baptists. 

“Not only,” says Zhidkov, “do we 
find no barriers to our work, we receive 
aid in procuring churches practically free 
of charge: to heat them and keep them in 
repair being our sole responsibility. Even 
in the hardest days of war our Moscow 
Baptist Church never lacked fuel. Our 
meetings are free to all. We have the right 
to proselytize. We can print new books. 
We can initiate training courses for our 
clergy. Where one such course and one 
alone was allowed in Tsarist days we had 
in the Soviet regime two for 300 students 
in Leningrad in 1924 and one in Moscow. 

“During 1926 and 1928 indeed we had 
suffered persecution and had sent a pro- 
test to the world Baptists. - That day has 
gone. We now work happily with the 
Soviet authorities and tackle with them the 
tasks of reconstruction and peace.” 

This Union of Baptists and Evangelical 
Christians is exceedingly active. One per- 
manent delegate sits at Kiev, and with the 
title of Elder Presbyter he presides over 
fourteen elders at Kharkov, Poltava, Odessa 
and other widespread towns, organizing 
congregations as citizens return and secur- 
ing churches for their worship. Another 
elder presbyter directs activities in Byelo- 
russia from Minsk, others in the North 
Caucasus, and at Tashkent and Alma Ata 
in Asia. 

Jews form no inconsiderable number in 
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Russian life and I visited the chief Rabbi 
of the Soviet Jewish Community. He 
showed me his synagogue, housing now 
an ancient Jewish library. He outlined the 
material aid the Soviet authorities gave 
to religious Jews, new library accommoda- 
tion for their books; new bathing rooms for 
ceremonial ablutions. 

Anti-Semitism is a thing of the past in 
the land where pogroms began. Stories 
of recrudescence of anti-Semitism are false; 
demonstrably false, when related to the 
Ukraine, where Germans killed the entire 
Jewish population. Cruelly false, when 
related to Government action in Odessa, 
where, knowing the treatment of Jews at 
the hands of Germans, the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself removed the Jewish population 
as a priority act eastwards from Odessa and 
other threatened towns. 

Investigation of the religious situation, 
and other studies, took me far beyond the 
Russia proper and far beyond the orbit of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. I visited 
Armenia, Georgia and Asia. 

Learning whilst in Moscow that delegates 
from fifteen countries—whither Turkish 
persecution had driven large elements of 
the Armenian population—-were to assem- 
ble in mid-June at Etchmiadzin, Armenia’s 
ecclesiastical center, to elect a new 
Catholicos, I sought to visit Armenia. 
Moscow sent me by plane, and I spent two 
weeks in closest touch with Armenian peo- 
ple and Armenian Church. 

Nowhere perhaps does the Soviet order 
shine more happily and splendidly than 
amongst formerly backward people. Pov— 
erty-stricken Armenia has stepped with 
one stride into new life, prosperous, cul- 
tured and proudly national. The seventy- 
six-year-old newly elected Catholicos, proud- 
ly wearing his “Defense-of-the-Caucasus” 
medal, had quite recently spent two hours 
with Generalissimo Stalin threshing out 
‘details of a new Church Charter, Stalin 
adding notes in Aramaic in his own hand- 
writing. 

By that charter the Catholicos regains his 
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former residence, and the Church many of 
its former buildings. Some new ones, too, 
and a seminary for forty priests, together 
with library and a printing press. 

At Tbilisi in Georgia, meeting a group 
of Academicians, I had opportunity to 
speak with Professor Cornelius Cecelidze, 
who gave me his 1,000 page volume on the 
history of the Georgian Church and 
Georgian literature. 2 

“Something other than history,” a young 
graduate told me, “comes through the 
Professor’s lectures and it excites students 
to visit the Cathedral.” There they listen 
attentively to the old Catholicos Patriarch 
and to a young priest who, short-haired, 
clean shaven, and dressed as a layman in 
white duck clothes, preaches with eloquence 
and persuasiveness. 

We visited the Catholicos Patriarch in his 
small verandahed home beside the cathedral 
and high above the silent swiftly flowing 
river. A short but dignified old man, with 
long, silvery hair and beard, and kindly 
smile: he welcomed cordially our Anglican 
desire for an cecumenical council on which 
his Church would be represented with 
other churches throughout Europe. Toasts 
were drunk to our Anglican Church, to 
international unity, to the young guests, 
to the young priest. 

“It is homely, healthy village wine,” said 
the Patriarch when I spoke of “doctor’s 
orders” forbidding further toasts, and he 
added, “one more we must have. We 
always conclude with a toast to Our Lady,” 
and we emptied our glasses. 

Church and State move smoothly to- 
gether in Georgia and I learned with in- 
terest that it is now contemplated to found 
at the Tbilisi University a chair of Church 
history. 

There remained the: Moslems and _ the 
Roman Catholics. Moslems I visited both 
in Moscow and in Asia, spending a whole 
day in Tashkent with the aged Imam, the 
Head of all Asian Moslems. With him I 
walked through the clean still streets of 
mediaeval Tashkent to worship at a 
Mosque much too small for the wor- 
shippers who had gathered and spread 
their prayer mats in neat rows in the open 
air. The essential fact to mention is the 
feeling of gratitude expressed by the East- 
ern Moslem world. Formerly lacking both 
civil and religious liberty, they now possess 
both. 

The Roman Catholic Church is mainly 
centered in the Baltic Republic of Lithu- 
ania, with 700 churches, served by 1,600 
priests. 

The following statement was made to a 
Tass correspondent by the Archbishop of 
Vilnius, Mgr. Reinisi: “The Catholic 
Church enjoys perfect freedom in Soviet 
Lithuania. The local authorities are as- 
sisting us in restoring and _ repairing 
churches destroyed by the German invad- 
ers, and supplying building materials, Our 
clergy are supplied with all necessities. 
There are at present two Archbishoprics 
in Lithuania, those of Vilnius and Kaunas. 
The Catholic Church organization has re- 
mained unchanged. All 711 churches are 
functioning with their staff of 1,322 clergy. 
The Kaunas Ecclesiastical Seminary . . . 5 
graduating scores of young priests annu- 
ally.” 
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movements is apparent. The liberation 
struggle has in varying degrees also be- 
come a social struggle. The great mass of 
the people, suffering from conditions of 
semi-feudalism as well as foreign over- 
lordship, are combating their own feudal 
rulers as part of the general fight for na- 
tional freedom. It is thus no accident that 
in Egypt, for example, the Nokrashy 
Pasha government acts daily to suppress 
the far-reaching Egyptian independence 
movement at the yery moment it is seek- 
ing U.N. intervention to get British 
troops out of the country. On the very 
day Prime Minister Nokrashy announced 
the Egyptian appeal to the U.N., he 
banned a Wafdist youth demonstration in 
Cairo called to demand the very same 
thing. 

In this situation Anglo-American policy 
is to throw support to the feudal rulers in 
each country who stand against the inde- 
pendence movement and the people’s de- 
sires for modernization and retorm. Every 
group supported by British troops and 
American dollars represents the stand-pat 
feudal cliques detested by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of their subjects. The results 
are in part already clear, and in part for- 
seeable. 

The first is that Anglo-American policy 
acts to brake social progress in the Middle 
East, to perpetuate semi-feudal conditions 
and to sharpen antagonisms in each coun- 
try between the people and their rulers. 
The second result is that the social move- 
ments against the feudal cliques will in- 
evitably be directed also against the Anglo- 
American group. That has already 
happened insofar as the British are con- 
cerned. With American domination re- 
placing that of the British, the widespread 
movements against the British will with 
mathematical certainty be turned against 
the U. S. A. also. Already there are ap- 
preciable anti-American sentiments among 
the Arab peoples whose rulers are growing 
fat on American oil royalties. 

Thus if we permit ourselves to consider 
the Middle East, insofar as relations with 
the Soviet are concerned, from the stand- 
point of diverse interests, a battle for oil 
and strategic bases, then the present Anglo- 
American policies invite defeat. For Anglo- 
American methods are such as to force 
the local peoples to range themselves 
against the Anglo-American group in the 
course of their developing fight against 
the local rulers whose sway is today based 
on British arms and American dollars. The 
local peoples will see in the western group 
the enemy of their very legitimate national 
and social aspirations. The ultimate effect 
will be, not the isolation of the Soviet in 
the area, but of the United States (as has 
already happened with the British). Egypt 
furnishes a classical example. So powerful 
is the demand for complete British with- 
drawal that not even the Nokrashy gov- 
ernment, which would like to arrange a 
compromise, dares say so in public. In 
Iraq too the demand for British withdrawal 
is threatening the British position. (It is 
interesting to note that Washington and 
London continue to denounce allegedly un- 
democratic actions against opposition ele- 
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ments in Eastern Europe, but say absolutely 
nothing of such trifles as death sentences 
against opposition, elements in Iraq for the 
crime of “Communism”.) 

Even if we approach the problem purely 
from the standpoint of power politics, 
Anglo-American policies in the Middle East 
are bound to founder. The elements we 
are backing, apart from their traditional 
corruption and untrustworthy character, 
simply cannot last in the face of the rising 
opposition of the people. 

There are those, of course, who argue 
that the feudal character of the groups we 
are supporting and making deals with is 
not the issue. These people maintain that 
the issue is one of blocking an alleged 
Soviet “expansionism.” They point specif- 
ically to Iran and Turkey. That this 
proposition is the purest nonsense when 
applied to Iran has already been shown in 
previous articles. It is equally nonsense— 
and most dangerous nonsense—in the case 
of Turkey, even if we ignore the brazen 
admission that Anglo-American interest 
in Turkey stems from a desire to protect 
the oil monopolists’ holdings to the south. 

The suggestion that Turkey is menaced 
by the Soviets, so glibly spread and so 
widely accepted, is one of the greatest myths 
of contemporary politics. In the mouths 
of Turkish leaders it is unparalleled impu- 
dence. The truth is that the Soviet has 
been Turkey’s firmest friend; that Russia 
alone aided the struggling young Turkish 
Republic under Kemal Ataturk at a time 
when American leaders refused even to 
deal with Ataturk; and that Soviet-Turkish 
relations began to deteriorate only when 
Turkish leaders began to dabble in anti- 
Soviet intrigues, following the death of 
Ataturk, and ended up with concrete plans 
for outright aggression against the USSR. 

The facts are on: the record for all to 
see. The Turkish General Staff had com- 
plete plans for an attack on the USSR dur- 
ing the second World War, despite the 
tendency now to represent them as having 
been our allies. But their aggressive de- 
signs were not directed only against the 
Soviets; they were also directed against 
Britain and the United States at the very 
moment Turkey was receiving American 
lend-lease and Allied aid. 

Anyone who doubts these assertions— 
which can astonish only those who have 
not seen fit to study the facts—can find the 
proof in the series of documents found in 





the archives of the German Foreign Min- 
istry. These documents, along with photo- 
stats of the originals, have been published 
by the Soviet Government. Space pre- 
vents extensive quotations, but anyone who 
consults them will find corroboration for 
some interesting facts. 

When the German armies were advanc- 
ing~on all fronts, Turkish leaders were 
carrying on secret negotiations with Franz 
von Papen, Hitler’s special representative 
at Ankara. As the price for assistance to 
Hitler they asked for the Bulgarian terri- 
tory around Adrianople, islands in the 
Aegean Sea, and parts of Syria. In addi- 
tion they conferred on the possibility of 
Turkey getting oil-rich Soviet Baku, all of 
Soviet Azerbaidzhan, the Soviet areas 
“bordering on Turkey in the east, right up 
to the Caspian Sea,” and the Volga regions. 
That hardly looks as if it is the Soviet 
which harbors aggressive plans with regard 
to Turkey. 

In a report to Berlin, von Papen quotes 
the then Prime Minister, Saracoglu (Aug- 
ust 27, 1942), as having said at a secret 
meeting between the two: “Germany can 
solve the Russian problem only if at least 
half the Russians living in Russia are 
killed.” Saracoglu also proposed, von Papen 
reported to his superiors, that the exten- 
sive national minority regions of the USSR 
be made a colonial hinterland of the Axis 
“and educated as enemies of Slavdom.” 

Although pretending a __ benevolent 
neutrality towards the Allies, Turkish lead- 
ers also negotiated with von Papen for the 
shipment of German war materials across 
Turkey to the battlegrounds of the Middle 
East and supplied Berlin with spies and 
saboteurs. The Chief of the Turkish Gen- 
eral Staff not only visited the German- 
Soviet front as a guest of the Germans, but 
assured Berlin he would place spies at the 
service of Hitler for the “noble” work, 
as he termed it, against the Allies. In the 
autumn of 1942 the assistant chief of the 
general staff gave the Germans complete 
details on the then pending Anglo-Amer- 
ican invasion of North Africa. The same 
general sent an indignant protest to Berlin 
when he found his advance information on 
the invasion had not been acted on. The 
Turks also handed information to the 
Germans on the sites of new aircraft plants 
in the Soviet Union, and so on. 

On the basis of this record, talk of 
Soviet aggressive designs against Turkey, 
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and of an alleged need to buttress Turkey 
against such aggression, is monumental 
idiocy. 

The Turkish regime of Inonu and Peker 
wants American aid for two reasons. The 
first is that while the peoples of the 
world seek ‘peace Turkey is preparing for 
war. The army, which has anywhere up 
to a million men, constitutes a tremendous 
strain which is cracking Turkish economy. 
The internal police forces and organs of 
suppression make the strain even more 
unbearable. To finance the military and 
police machine requires foreign aid. That 
aid the Turks are now getting. Far from 
blocking “expansionism” or “totalitari- 
anism,” it is designed by Turkish leaders 
to assist them in perpetuating the dictator- 
ship of the bureaucracy and the police- 
military caste over the people. 

The second reason for Turkey’s desire 
for foreign financial aid parallels the first. 
The Turkish regime is not interested in 
acting as a bulwark against expansionism, 
but in pushing its own brand of expan- 
sion. Turkish leaders think not only in 
terms of getting aid .to lift the financial 
burden of their military machine from 
their own shoulders, but to drag the West 
into a third World War, this time directed 
against the Soviet Union. Out of such a 
war they hope to achieve the same results 


as when they plotted with the Germans for - 


the destruction of the USSR. Only now 
they are basing themselves on the Amer- 
icans instead of on the Germans. And 
they are asking the American people to pay 
their own way into a new Armaggedon. 
Strangely enough, however, the Turkish 
regime also has other plans. With large 
areas of the USSR under its belt, Turkish 
leaders dream of reasserting their sway 
over the entire Middle East down to the 
borders of India. When King Abdullah 
of Transjordan last year visited Turkey 
he publicly proposed a Pakistan of all 
Moslem peoples in the East, including the 
Moslems of India. Since he was on a 
state visit connected with the signing of 
a pact between Turkey and Transjordan, 
it can be assumed that his statement had 
the approval of the Turkish authorities 


and was evidence of their plans for the 
Middle East. In feeding such a regime 
with arms and money, of course, the Anglo- 
Americans are simply building up a clique 
preparing to invade the very areas where 
the Anglo-Americans now hold sway, and 
which aid to Turkey—so says Time maga- 
zine—is designed to “protect” against So- 
viet penetration. From the standpoint of 
power politics it is the Turkish regime 
which is a potential menace to Anglo- 
American interests. 

Thus Anglo-American policy in the 
Middle East vis-a-vis the USSR is doomed 
to defeat and carries within it great poten- 
tial dangers, not for the Soviet Union but 
for the Western powers, not to speak of 
the ‘local’ peoples who will suffer most. 
American-Soviet relations in the Middle 
East, of course, are tied to the larger 
world picture. But the point at issue here 
is the fact that present Western policy in 
the Middle East cannot accomplish its 
avowed aim, and that the Anglo-Amer- 
icans above all need a policy in the Middle 
East which flows from a serious attempt 
to compose difficulties between the Anglo- 
Americans and the USSR in every part of 
the world. 

In addition, it was this observer's judg- 
ment on the spot that we will get neither 
peace nor the fruits of power politics by 
trying to persuade or to bludgeon the Mid- 
dle Eastern countries into opposing blocs. 
Whether we like it or not, we will sooner 
or later be forced to recognize that the 
local peoples want the fullest national inde- 
pendence. And if we try to block it, they 
will fight us just as they will inevi- 
tably fight—and are already fighting—the 
local feudal rulers whom we support. 

If we recognize these truths, then the 
oil and other resources in the area can be 
available to everybody in the normal way: 
on the same basis as the products of any 
sovereign country. If we choose the road of 
monopoly concessions, backed by money 
and military might, then our supposed 
ramparts against a non-existent Soviet 
threat may one day, to our surprise and 
mortification, be manned against us, as 
penalty for our blindness and avarice. 
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Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
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Current Features 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Behind-the-scenes story of a 
young Soviet artist in Leningrad. 
Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


PAGEANT OF 
RUSSIA 


A full-length documentary in 
color of the Soviet Physical Cul- 
ture Parade with first color pic- 
tures from various Soviet Re- 
publics. 


THE VOW 


Screen epic of Stalin and the So- 
viet people from Lenin’s death to 
the present day. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


Directed by Sergei Eisenstein, with 
Nikolai Cherkassov, star of “Alex- 
ander Nevsky” and “Baltic 
Deputy.” Music by Prokofieff. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the Inter- 
national Cinema Festival at 
Cannes. 


Coming Soon 
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Original price: $2.00 


SHOOTING THE RUSSIAN 


WAR 


by Margaret Bourke-White 
During the fiercest bombings ef Moscow, 
the author-phetegrapher recorded the in- 
credible sight. An exciting, sincere ac- 
count, beautifully illustrated by the only 
non-Russian whe was granted a photog- 
rapher’s “pass.” 
Original price: $2.75 


RUSSIAN CAVALCADE 
by Albert Parry 


An absorbing narrative of Russian com- 
manders and Russian armies, from the first 
Russian occupation of Berlin, in 1760, to 
the preparations for the current occupa- 
tion. 

Original price: $3.50 ~ 


RUSSIA'S WOMEN 


by Nina Nikolaevna Selivanova 


Excellent background material on the vary- 
ing status ef women in Russian seciety 
from early primitive freedem through 
modern Russia. 

Original price: $3.00 


THE SIEGE OF LENINGRAD 
by Boris Skomorovsky and 
E. G. Morris 
The complete stery ef the siege that lasted 
900 days. Photographs and maps. 
Original price: $2.50 


THE COSSACKS 


by Maurice Hindus 


The complete story ef a colorful people whe 
have “etched themselves with a gory and 
glamorous rebustness on the pages of Rus- 
sian history, on the fabric of Russian folk- 
ways.” 

Original price: $3.00 
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by Edgar Snow 


A penetrating analysis of three great 

countries, Russia, China and India, their 

political outlook, their fight against the 

common enemy and their social and eco- 

nomic preblems. Photographs and maps. 
Original price: $2.75 


RUSSIA IS NO RIDDLE 


by Edmund Stevens 


The author worked and studied in the 

USSR for six years; later became war cor- 

respondent for the Christian Science Moni- 

ter. He was alse a member of the Willkie 

party that visited the Seviet Union. 
Original price: $3.00 
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JOSEPH E. DAVIES, former U.S. Ambassador to the 


USSR: Dr. Davis, in my opinion, in the pub- 
lication of this information, is rendering a 
service to the friendship and cooperation be- 
tween Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. 


DR. JOHN R. MOTT, President of World’s YMCA’s: 


Henry A. Wallace. 


RAYMOND WALSH, radio commentator: 


says 
EVERYONE 


should read 


Necessary, timely, fair-minded, should be read 


by all. 


- RAYMOND ROBINS, who commanded the 


American Red Cross Mission to Russia during 
the first seven months of the Soviet regime: 
All that Dr. Jerome Davis writes on the Soviet 
Union is supported by first hand and com- 
petent investigation, He has always been con- 


cerned about the FACTS and let theories take 


care of themselves. 


A com- 
petent sociologist, who has acquired the 
scholar’s tools .. . a competent journalist, who 
writes without the scholar’s jargon . . . no bias, 
except for truth and for friendship between 
Americans and Russians in a world freed from 
fear. 
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coupon with your remittance at once. 
If you are a subscriber, the same offer 
holds for a one-year renewal. 


Those who want only the book, can 
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